


























THE PATIENT IN 





Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 


after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
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due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 


TRADE MARK 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 
ee Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
Pillsbury’s = AKER #\ @ reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
aaa pap 3 efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
"Reliability, ~ Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 
If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


White to dark—a type for every purpose é 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—a blend of Pillsbury’'s il | Sbu r S e Fl ou rs 
choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 


Clear. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 












































F YOU are a jobber who prizes real baking 
value in flour, then THORO-BREAD is your 
kind of merchandise. Not every miller has the cour- 
age to make so good a flour as THORO-BREAD. 
Many jobbers have tried THORO-BREAD in 
doubt and remained to handle thousands of sacks 


of it in faith, confidence and at a profit. 


Wravtin 
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A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


——— 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 


eastern markets, are assured personalized, 


expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFPFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore ’. South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED 
- 


WALL ROGALSIY A MILLING co. 


¥. OA PURGES 
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Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks are 
amazingly tough. They don’t need to be 
pampered. But they do need reasonable 
care. Unless they’re protected against 
moisture loss, they dry out and can’t 
work their best when being packed, 
closed, or handled. In some sections of 
the country “drying out” may happen 
in winter, in other sections during the 
summer, depending on the humidity. 
But it’s a simple matter to keep Multi- 
walls from getting thirsty. Bemis Multi- 
wall Specialists show you how. 


Compan’ ) “America’s No. 1 
~e Bag Maker“ 


PEORIA, ILL. + EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. * MOBILE, ALA. + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
VANCOUVER, WASH. + WILMINGTON, CALIF. *» HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago « Cleveland * Denver * Detroit « Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla, * Kansas City * Los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh * St. Louis « Salina « Salt Lake City » Seattle * Wichita 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


0) Have Multiwall Specialist give information on care of bags. 
(J Send information on Multiwall specifications. 


Name 
Company. SE 


City — Zone State 
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MILLING 
COMPANY 


Smart flour jobbers are concentrating on good flours like 
KELLY’S FAMOUS, a flour that can offer the consumer an 
opportunity to battle the high cost of living with the finest quality. 
With food budgets strained everywhere, it’s time to push a bar- 
gain like KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ismerta Quality 


You can give your flour sales 


' efforts the right note—that essen- 
tial note of confidence—when you 
ae depend on ISMERTA quality to 
oe build a sound, continuing business. 

| A top-notch milling organization 

Cs stands behind ISMERTA. That’s 





your guarantee that this famous 


EF LO i he brand will always be a superior 


flour .. . the kind of product that 
» 7 makes a hit with the housewife 
ae Lreellen? Baking hesults and assures repeat orders. 
Guaranteed 








ISMERT-HINCKE hs Meeting ica. 
oN 





ISMEATA 


THE [sMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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One way { 
to buy bags 





and 











“By Rule of Thumb’’ may do for 
some decisions. When buying bags, 
however, thought should be given to 
this important purchase. You'll want 
the container that protects your prod- 
uct... that is designed for your prod- 
uct... that assures the best acceptance 
of your product. Call in your Chase 
Salesman. He’s technically trained to 
analyze your requirements. He’s sup- 
ported by more than a century of 
experience in providing bags for 
American industry and agriculture. 


gore Mey BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Topmill burlap bags « Saxolin open mesh bags « Paper and Multiwall bags « Cotton bags 


of all kinds *« Combination bags, liners and specialties 





ea | A &, E BAG CoO. cenera saues offices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, IL. 


BOISE « DALLAS * TOLEDO e« DENVER ¢ DETROIT © MEMPHIS e@ BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS @ NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH «© KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. @ PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS e¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. » WORCESTER, MASS. * CROSSETT, ARK. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 


They’ve been running the Kentucky Derby ever since 1875, and 
year after year, many of the greatest race horses in history have 
won turf immortality in this most famous of all horse races. But 
without doubt, the strangest winner in Kentucky Derby history 
was a horse named Broker’s Tip, owned by the late Col. E. R. 
Bradley, the only man in history to own four Derby winners. 


Broker’s Tip won the 1933 Derby in the wildest and most riot- 
ous finish ever seen in this famed Run of the Roses. For as he 
pounded down the homestretch to victory by a nose, his jockey 
and the boy atop Head Play were at each other’s throats, lock- 
ing legs, tugging at saddles, and slashing at each other with 
their whips. As soon as the race was over, Head Play’s jockey 
hurried to claim the first and only foul ever lodged in the history 
of the Derby. But withal, Broker’s Tip remained the official 
winner of the 1933 Kentucky Derby race. 


However, the strangest part of the story of that race horse was 
that Broker’s Tip had never won a race before, nor ever won a 
race after this victory. He won only one race in his entire career 
—the biggest of them all—the Kentucky Derby! 


In the turf world, just one win—the Kentucky Derby—is all 
that’s needed for success and racing immortality. In the baking 
business, however, you've got to turn out winning baked goods 
every day to keep in the forefront of the never-ending race for 
customers. That’s why it will pay to rely on precision-milled 
Commander-Larabee flours. These finer flours are milled to 
high standards of fermentation tolerance and baking quality. 
And you can count on these same baking characteristics from 
every bag regardless of crop season. Thus, customer-winning 
quality can be achieved with every mix, without costly changes 
in formula or timing. Use a Commander-Larabee flour in your 
own shop .. . you'll see the difference! 
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Subsidy Denied on Italian Flour Sale 





DWINDLING IWA EXPORT QUOTA 
IS BASIS FOR USDA DECISION 


Move Indicates Attempt of Government to Allocate Re- 
maining [WA Quota to Historic Buyers of U.S. 
Flour; Cuban Quota Filled 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The rapidly 
shrinking U.S. wheat export quota 
for this year under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement caused IWA of- 
ficials at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to disapprove an Italian 
request to obtain five cargoes of 
flour late last week. 

Earlier in the week IWA officials 
ruled that all export commitments 
either for wheat or flour would have 
to be confirmed at USDA before any 
firm commitments could be under- 
taken if a subsidy payment was to 
be expected. Subsequently, the IWA 
officials banned subsidy payments on 
all wheat exports until further notice. 

As of Feb. 13 there remained ap- 
proximately 40 million bushels avail- 
able from the U.S. quota this year 
eligible for subsidy. It is understood 
that most, if not all, of the Indian 
wheat requirement this year will be 
paid for by a U.S. grant outside of 
the wheat pact quotas as far as the 
U.S. is concerned. 

Of the approximate export quota 
balance from the U.S. this year of 
40 million bushels, it is clearly seen 
that approximately half this amount 
must be reserved to meet the needs 
of such special export accounts as 
Greece, Austria and Germany, leav- 
ing the rest for distribution among 
other nations. 


Holland Decision Important 


While the allocation pattern of the 
remaining 20 million bushels is yet 
to be determined by USDA, it is ex- 
pected that the Holland balance of 
its import quota of nearly 11 million 
bushels will have to be taken into 
consideration. The government deci- 
sion on this item of the export quota 
will be of utmost importance to U.S. 
millers since Holland has consistent- 
ly bought one quarter of its wheat 
imports from the U.S. in the form 
of flour. 

Other nations with unfilled import 
balances which can be considered 
primarily flour buyers are Costa 
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Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, 
Israel, Lebanon, Panama, the Phil- 
ippines and Venezuela. The approxi- 
mate combined total of unfilled im- 
port balances of these nations 
amounts to about 9.5 million bushels 
of wheat. This added to the total un- 
filled Dutch import balance would 
about deplete the U.S. export balance 
if, as expected, the import quotas to 
Austria, Greece and Germany are 
covered in full or in part from the 
US. 
Holland Sale Approved 

While the subsidy was refused on 
the Italian sale, USDA approved pay- 
ment on a flour sale to Holland last 
week. 

Flour exporters reported this week 
that inquiry from Denmark and the 
Netherlands continues. The Danish 
agents were seeking .7% ash, 11% 
protein clears for March-April ship- 
ment and were bidding in the neigh- 
borhood of $4.75@4.80, bulk, Kansas 
City. The Dutch have been buying 
for the April-June position, and lat- 
est inquiry was for June. 

With the filling of the Cuban quota 
last week the Latin American mar- 
ket has quieted down. Puerto Rico 
was furnishing the only inquiry at 
the moment but they, too, were wres- 





tling with a ceiling price problem and 
buying of flour there was slowed 
down because of it. 

Two recent moves at USDA have 
been instrumental in holding open 
these potential flour markets to the 
U.S. mills. The first was the ceiling 
level placed on the subsidy of 76¢ 
and the second was the banning o 
subsidy payments on wheat exports 
until further notice. 

This confirms earlier statements 
made by USDA at the time the 
wheat agreement was adopted that 
efforts would be made to assure that 
the U.S. mills were given as much 
protection as possible within the 
wheat pact framework. 

On the other hand, it might be 
construed that the ban of the re- 
cent Italian request for heavy flour 
purchases is a contradiction of this 
professed interest in American mill- 
ing industry export markets. How- 
ever, it is believed that the USDA 
wishes to maintain some historic bal- 
ance of distribution of U.S. flour 
brands in the remaining wheat pact 
markets for this year. 

Had the Italian request for flour 
been approved at USDA it can be 
seen that a substantial share of the 
unfilled U.S. export balance would 
have been marked off, thereby de- 
priving a wider distribution in his- 
torical flour markets under the wheat 
pact for the balance of the IWA 
crop year ending July 31, 1951. 

Although the suspension of the 
availability of the subsidy for wheat 
exports came as a shock to grain 
exporters, trade observers agree that 
they have little basis for real com- 
plaint since they have shared in brisk 
export business, with some export- 
ers reporting that they recently were 


(Continued on page 33) 


Market Break 
Boosts Sales of 
Flour in S.W. 


A faii pickup in southwestern 
flour business took place early this 
week when wheat showed pronounced 
weakness. Some buyers took the op- 
portunity to cover a moderate por- 
tion of their needs on the break. 


Little new spring wheat business 
was reported, however. 
The bookings in the southwest 


were composed mostly of moderate 
lots of 2,000 to 10,000 sacks pur- 
chased by medium-sized and smaller 
independents. The larger chain bak- 
ers were not in the market to any 
important extent, although one east- 
ern chain made some scattered small 
purchases thought to be for May re- 
quirements which they had not pre- 
viously covered. 
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SUNSHINE BISCUITS NET 
INCOME AT $7,392,350 

NEW YORK — Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has reported a net income for 
1950 of $7,392,350, on gross sales of 
$104,915,883. 

The sales and income figures com- 
pare with a net profit of $7,832,421 
on gross sales of $104,851,926 in 1949; 
earnings remained at $7.67 a share 
for both years. 

Sales for the final quarter of 1950 
were $28,747,497, an increase of 12% 
over the $25,686,514 volume for the 
fourth quarter of the previous year. 











Flour Price Control Problems 
Discussed at Chicago Meetings 


CHICAGO Joseph G. Schmitz, 
flour price chief in the Office of Price 
Stabilization, this week was holding 
a series of meetings here with groups 
of flour millers and distributors. 

The meetings were being held to 
collect industry information and rec- 
ommendations for use in preparation 
of a price ceiling order for flour. 

The sessions, which opened Feb. 19 
and were to continue through Feb. 
23, were not official meetings called 
by the OPS. They were informal 
sessions held for the purpose of hear- 
ing expressions of opinion by re- 
gional groups of millers and by dis- 
tributors and blenders. 

Study Old Order 

Mr. Schmitz and the millers were 
expected to study the old OPA flour 
price order and possible adjustments 
in it for adaptation to use now. 

From information gathered at the 
meetings, it is expected that OPS 
officials will be able to draft a new 
order to be ready when needed for 
consideration of a formal industry 
advisory committee. 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, who 
notified millers of the meetings and 
made various arrangements, said pri- 
or to the meetings that collection of 
information was all that was expect- 
ed from the conferences. No decisions 


r 


would be made or announced, he said. 

Ear] Corey as well as Mr. Schmitz 
was to be present for the conferences. 
Mr. Corey is head of the grain, feed 
and fertilizer division of OPS. 

It was believed that the purpose of 
Mr. Corey's presence was to empha- 
size to the industry representatives 
that these sessions lacked any formal 
endorsement of OPS and that any 
consideration of wheat price or mill- 
feed ceilings would not be productive 
as far as later OPS consideration of 
ceilings on these commodities was 
concerned. ~ 

The schedule for the meetings, be- 
ing held at the Union League Club, 
was as follows: Feb. 19, spring 
wheat, rye and durum millers; Feb. 
20, hard winter wheat millers; Feb. 
21, Pacific Coast millers; Feb. 22, 
soft wheat millers of the Middle 
West; Feb. 23, blenders and distrib- 
utors. 


Distributors’ Problems 

Recently representatives of the dis- 
tributors, led by Wilson P. Tanner of 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp, New 
York, talked informally with Mr. 
Schmitz in Washington. And they re- 
quested that when a flour price ceil- 
ing order is drafted, study be given 
to allowances for warehousing and 
delivery in line with changed cost 


factors which have occurred since the 
former OPA order, RMPR 296, was 
in effect. 

OPS officials said that the request 
of the Tanner group was not seen 
as unreasonable and that it was 
considered likely that recommenda- 
tions to meet the changed conditions 
could be adopted in a new flour ceil- 
ing order without objection. 

Specific price ceilings were not to 
be discussed at the conferences since 
the meetings here were not sessions 
of formal OPS advisory committees. 

The nature of the conferences was 
similar to that of recent meetings of 
corn and oat industry representatives 
with OPS officials. In that case, for 
example, OPS officials listened to 
recommendations for changes in mar- 
gins for each class of shippers and 
commission men. 

Millfeed price problems were not 
expected to be on the agenda for 
the Chicago discussions. In this con- 
nection, Washington observers have 
said that somewhat of a conflict may 
be shaping up between the feed and 
milling industries. According to 
Washington information, the feed 
section of OPS is planning a mill- 
feed order based on a relationship to 
corn. This does not appear to be 
satisfactory to millers, according to 
their spokesmen. 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Canadian and European Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—tThough the proposed 
German-Canadian wheat and flour 
barter deal has been accepted in prin- 
ciple by the German government, 
final details in connection with the 
makeup of the goods which Canada 
will accept from Germany still re- 
main to be settled. 

Touring Canadian milling and grain 
centers last week was Hans Werle, 
chairman of the German Flour Im- 
porters Assn. During a visit to Tor- 
onto he stated that his talks with 
representative Canadian millers in 
connection with the proposed flour 
purchases and with officials of the 
Canadian Wheat Board in respect of 
wheat had been encouraging, though 
it was apparent that supplies were 
not as plentiful as he had hoped. 
Mr. Werle felt sure, however, that 
provided Dr. Hoffman-Gunther, rep- 
resenting the German_ export 
groups responsible for supplying the 
exchange goods, could come to some 
satisfactory arrangement, the deal 
would go through. 

The German authorities, he added, 
had already granted the necessary 
licenses for the import of the wheat 
and flour. Mr. Werle assessed the 
flour requirements at 25,000 tons. 


Hope for Compromise 

Mr. Werle indicated that by the 
end of April the German wheat and 
flour stock position will be precarious, 
and it is for this reason that the 
German government authorized dis- 
cussions for a deal with Canada pro- 
vided the business could be done on 
a barter basis. Included in the goods 
on offer is steel, which the Canadians 
are anxious to take. They are not so 
anxious to accept other goods, but it 
is expected that some effective com- 
promise will be reached. 

The total expenditure authorized to 
Mr. Werle’s group and to one other 
which is interested in wheat only and 
will not do any business in flour is 
$12 million, of which $3 million will 
be used for flour. While some offers 
of flour have been made for March- 
April delivery, the wheat position is 
more acute, and the only type on of- 
fer is No. 5 which the Germans do 
not wish to accept. 

Available supplies of this low grade 
wheat are stated to total 100,000 
tons, but the amount of dollars avail- 
able for expenditure in Canada 
would not be sufficient to cover this 
quantity even if the quality were ac- 
ceptable. The flour deal is compli- 
cated by the caution administered 
to millers by the wheat board in 
connection with booking sales of 
Class 2 flour, although deals within 
the wheat agreement will still be 
covered. 

Face Complications 

The Germans, for their part, will 
have certain difficulties to overcome, 
finance being the most prominent. It 
cannot be expected that the German 
export goods will exactly balance the 
amount of flour on the water at any 
one time, and there will be a gap 
either one way or the other. Some 
scheme of financial coverage will have 
to be evolved in order to settle the 
difference on a temporary basis. This 
is not impossible, but it will require 
some ingenuity. 

Explaining the urgency of the Ger- 
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German, Canadian Officials Work 
Out Details of Wheat, Flour Barter 


Hans Werle 


man requirements, Mr. Werle stated 
that western Germany’s consumption 
of wheat amounts to six million met- 
ric tons a year, of which half comes 
from home grown sources. The allo- 
cation under IWA is 1.8 million tons, 
leaving a total of 1.2 million tons to 
be covered. 

Australia is supplying 100,000 tons 
of wheat and 27,000 tons of flour and 
France 200,000 tons of wheat and 
25,000 tons of flour. Delivery of the 
latter has already been made, and 
reports on quality are good. A con- 
tract has been made with Pakistan 
for the supply of 250,000 tons of 
wheat, but this will not be available 
until later in the year and can be 
discounted in assessing the deficiency 
facing the Germans. 

Some small supplies are to come 
from the Argentine and Hungary, 
while 63,000 tons have been bought 
from the U.S. through the medium 
of private trade and using “free” 
dollars. The deals included No. 2 hard 
winter at $87, red winter at $81.50 
and soft white wheat at $80.85 c.i-f. 


northern ports, delivered weights. 

Observers stress that in view of 
the supply position thus revealed the 
demand for imports will continue for 
some years to come. Accordingly, Mr. 
Werle and his fellow importers are 
hopeful that the business will make 
a start this year in a manner satis- 
factory enough to warrant continu- 
ance in future years. If the Cana- 
dian trade can make supplies avail- 
able, a precedent will be established 
for the future thus paving the way 
for similar deals later. 

The Canadian position is hampered 
by the increased demand from a low- 
ered available supply. Export offers 
of higher grade wheat have been 
practically withdrawn for the re- 
mainder of the crop year, and the 
supply position is expected to be dif- 
ficult in the next six months. The 
proportion of top quality wheat from 
the 1950 crop was abnormally low, 
and it is not expected that the mills 
will be able to fulfill all the demands 
made upon them. 

The German importers led by Mr 
Werle and by Walther De Boer of 
Hamburg, have been pressing the 
claims of imported flour for the past 
year and have pointed out to the 
government the advantages of deal- 
ing with the U.S. and Canada. Amer- 
ican officials are stated te be inter- 
ested in the progress of the barter 
deal and already tentative sugges- 
tions have been made to bring the 
U.S. milling trade into a _ similar 
scheme. 
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0. BURR ROSS TO JOIN 
GOOCH FEED MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS—Dr. O. Burr 
Ross will join the Gooch Feed Mill Co. 
at Salina March 1 and will have charge 
of the company’s livestock and poul- 
try production service program, J. J. 
Vanier, president of the feed manu- 
facturing company, has announced. 
Dr. Ross will direct the program to 
provide personalized service to farm- 
ers in the management, breeding and 
feeding of livestock and poultry. 

Well known in the Southwest as a 
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DRY WINTER—One of the driest winters in history is revealed in the rain- 
fall map of Kansas released by the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. last 
week. The figures represent the total rainfall during the months of October, 
November, December and January at 27 representative points in the state. 
Driest areas are in the extreme northwest, central southwest and central 
southern districts. Moisture supplies are the best in the northeast, southeast 
and in a narrow belt extending from the southwest up through the central 
portion of the state to the Nebraska state line. Effects of the dry winter 
on the Kansas wheat crop will not be known until growth of the plant is re- 


sumed in the early spring, C. 
last week. 


E. Skiver, director of the association said 
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Dr. O. Burr Ross 


nutritional and management author- 
ity, Dr. Ross has been with the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, since his re- 
lease from the Army in 1946 where 
he served as nutrition officer with the 
Medical Department. After gradua- 
tion from the University of Nebraska, 
Dr. Ross was on the teaching and re- 
search staff of the’ Department of 
Animal Husbandry at the University 
of Tennessee for two years prior to 
taking his master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees at the University of Wisconsin. 
Thereafter, he became an assistant 
professor in animal husbandry in 
charge of swine breeding and man- 
agement and swine nutrition research. 
He coached the 1940 livestock and 
meats judging teams which won at 
the Southwestern Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Ft. Worth, and at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Show in Chicago. 

Born and reared on a livestock 
farm in northeastern Nebraska, Dr. 
Ross developed his intense interest 
in livestock through 4-H Club work, 
in which he became a _ nationally 
recognized leader. 

Dr. Ross is the author of 75 publi- 
cations in the field of livestock nutri- 
tion and management and has col- 
laborated extensively with other na- 
tional leaders in nutritional research. 
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LANGENDORF NET INCOME 
DIPS IN 6-MONTH PERIOD 


SAN FRANCISCO—The net in- 
come of Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc., for the 26 weeks ended Dec. 30, 
1950, amounted to $520,443. 

The net was equal to $1.65 a com- 
mon share on net sales of $19,867,345, 
compared with $654,344 or $2.16 a 
share on sales of $17,702,413 for the 
corresponding period ended Dec. 24, 
1949. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRY GROUPS NAMED 
TO CONSULT WITH USDA 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the establishment of 17 in- 
dustry advisory committees to con- 
sult with his department on food dis- 
tribution and related operations. 

Industries represented by the com- 
mittees include grain handling, wheat 
flour milling, breakfast cereal proc- 
essing, baking, oilseed crushing and 
fertilizer manufacturing. Membership 
of the committees will be announced 
soon. 
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Portland Union 
Official Raps 
Export Policies 


PORTLAND 
government 


Strong criticism of 
policies which have re- 
sulted in relief shipment of US. 
wheat rather than flour was voiced 
last week by a representative of the 
International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

The complaint was made by Matt 
Meehan in a letter to Sen. Wayne L 
More (R., Ore.), most of which was 
comment on an explanation of gov- 
ernment policies submitted by R. W. 
Bissell, Jr., Economic Cooperation 
Administration deputy administrator 

“Although the situation has im- 
proved since we wrote you in De- 
cember, flour mills in this area are 
still running at considerably under 
capacity, we are informed, and the 
outlook for the future depends in 
great part on what influence men like 
vourself will be able to exert on our 
government agencies,” Mr. Meehan 
wrote 


Claims Issue Not Met 

The letter continued, in part: 

“In commenting on the Bissell 
letter, it is our feeling he has side- 
stepped the main issue: Namely, that 
ECA instead of shipping flour direct, 
is, instead, unloading wheat in coun- 
tries like Japan for milling and trans- 
shipment elsewhere. 

“As a case in point, Mr. Bissell 
says the necessity for sending food 
at once to Yugoslavia required emer- 
gency measures, the measures being 
that flour was sent to that country 
fram German and Italian mills 
against later wheat shipments to 
Germany and Italy from this country 

“We have checked into this mat- 
ter, and find that a cargo of flour 
could be sent to Trieste from Port- 
land or Astoria in approximately 30 
days. 

“Quibbling” Noted 

“It seems to us that the tone of 
Mr. Bissell’s letter is one of quib- 
bling. He glosses over the fact that 
the policies we have criticized, and 
which have resulted in serious losses 
to northwestern wheat growers, mil- 
longshoremen and flour mill 
workers, are continuing. As evidence 
of this, we cite a news article on the 
market page of the Oregonian for 
Jan. 26, in which Commodity Credit 
announced the ‘purchase of 1,168,000 
bu. wheat here in the 24 hour period 
ending Wednesday noon.’ The same 
article quotes ECA as announcing 
‘grants of $13,450,000 to Greece and 
$2 million to Norway for purchase of 
American bread grains. Why no 
flour? 

“Mr. Bissell says that ECA, under 
existing legislation could not do this 
or that. However, he admits quite 
candidly that ECA ‘made arrange- 
ments’ or that Commodity Credit 
‘undertook’ the procurement of, etc. 


lers, 


RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED UP 


WASHINGTON — Sales of retail 
bakeries during December were 10% 
higher than sales during the previous 
month, according to a report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. De- 
cember sales were also 3% above 
those of the same month last year. 
Sales during 1950 were reported 2% 
lower than the same period in 1949. 





This is fancy language, but long- 
shoremen and, we imagine, the flour 
millers, too, are realists. In this con- 
nection, technicalities as to whether 
or not purchases are made with ‘free 
dollars’ and whether or not certain 
countries come under this or that 
fine-point regulation fail to cover all 
the facts—-inasmuch as we are sup- 
porting Japan financially and, to 
some extent it would appear, Yugo- 
slavia and many other countries as 
well.” 
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JOHN R. ROCHE REJOINS 
MENTE BAG SALES STAFF 


NEW ORLEANS—John R. Roche, 
who until last November had repre- 
sented Mente & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans bag manufacturer, for some 
time in the Nebraska-Kansas-west- 
ern Missouri territory, has rejoined 
the company. Mr. Roche will take 
over his former sales territory again, 
with headquarters in Kansas City. 
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CAMPBELL TAGGART 
NET AT $6,477,822 


ido 
Profit Decreases Despite Higher Sales 
of $88,229,198, which Exceeded 
1949’s Total by $3,180,685 


DALLAS — The Campbell Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., recorded a 
net income for the year 1950 of $6,- 
477,822 on net sales of $88,229,198, the 
company’s annual report states. 

Last year was the 25th operating 
year for the Campbell Taggart bak- 
ery group, J. W. Carence, president 
of the firm, said in his report to the 
stockholders. Mr. Carence reported 
that the acquisition of the former 
Zim’s Bakery in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., by the Rainbo Bakers, Inc., 
Pueblo, Colo., brought the total op- 
erating bakeries in the present group 
to 49. 

Sales in 1950 exceeded those of 
1949 by $3,180,685, the president said, 
pointing out that although price ad- 











Walter J. Arnold 


AOM CHAIRMAN—Walter J. Arnold, 
superintendent of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., was reelect- 
ed chairman of District 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, at the group’s 
recent meeting held in Minneapolis. 
Other officers elected were Joseph 
Lucius, Campbell Cereal Co., North- 
field, Minn., vice chairman, and W. A. 
Howie of the J. K. Howie Co., Minne- 
apolis, secretary and treasurer. 
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FISHER LUNCHEON—A group of merchandising executives of the Pacific 
Northwest food trade gathered at a luncheon given recently by the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. The luncheon was of dual importance—honoring 
Merrill Mueller, foreign correspondent now broadcasting the news daily 
under Fisher sponsorship, and announcing the fact that 1951 is the 40th 
anniversary of the company’s founding. Shown at the speakers’ table above, 
are, left to right, William L. Haley, director of products control for Fisher’s; 
Lawrence M. Arnold, chairman, Seattle First National Bank; John L. Locke, 
Fisher president; Earle G. Lawrence, manager of Fisher’s packaged products 
division, who served as master of ceremonies; Mr. Mueller; Walter G. Tolle- 
son, Western Network, National Broadcasting Co.; J. S. Davis, Fisher vice 
president and sales manager; O. W. Fisher, KOMO; William H. Horsley, 
Pacific National Advertising Agency. L. F. Wing, secretary of the Fisher 
company, was also at the speakers’ table, but the photographer's lens 


omitted him. 





justments were a contributing factor 
to the total, the group increased its 
unit bread sales over the preceding 
year. Dollar sales increased 3.74% 
and bread dough tonnage increased 
2.16%. Cake sales were slightly un- 
der 1949. 

The company’s net profit in 1949 
was $7,257,595 on net sales of $85,- 
048,513. 

Earnings on Campbell Taggart 
stock were $8.61 a share, as against 
$9.62 a share in 1949. Dividends de- 
clared and paid totaled $5 a share 
as compared with $4.50 a share in 
1949. The lesser earnings a share of 
$1.01 were primarily due to increased 
costs and higher taxes, Mr. Carence 
said. 
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NELLIS K.C. OFFICE MOVES 

KANSAS CITY—tThe office of the 
Nellis Feed Co. here will be moved to 
a new location in the Ten-Sixteen 
Baltimore Bldg., 1016 Baltimore Ave., 
Feb. 22. The company’s telephone 
number remains unchanged, as Har- 
rison 1801. G. E. Chase is manager 
of the Nellis Kansas City office. 
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WHEAT COMMISSIONS ASKED 
IN COLORADO AND KANSAS 

KANSAS CITY—Proposals have 
been introduced in the state legisla- 
tures of Colorado and Kansas, calling 
for the establishment of wheat com- 
missions in those two states, similar 
to the Oregon Wheat Commission. 
Both bills are designed to promote 
wheat research and development of 
new markets for wheat. 

Similar proposals have also been 
made in Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

Establishment of the Kansas com- 
mission is proposed in a bill intro- 
duced Feb. 12. The commission's 
work would be financed by a tax of 
$1 per 1,000 bu. of wheat or one 
tenth of a cent per bushel. 

The Colorado bill provides for im- 
position of a tax of one half cent 
a bushel on all wheat grown in the 
state. Both bills provide levying the 
tax at the point of first sale. 








It’s Time to Make 
Reservations for 
MNF Convention 


CHICAGO—-Now is the time to 
make reservations for the 1951 con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, May 14-16, according 
to an announcement from the feder- 
ation. 

Attendance promises to be un- 
usually heavy because of uncertain- 
ties and problems arising from gov- 
ernment controls. The federation has 
an arrangement with the hotel 
adequate to care for “any reason- 
able number,” but points out that 
it will help considerably to have 
reservations made as far in advance 
as possible. 

Requests for reservations should be 
sent to the federation’s Chicago office. 
Time of arrival and time of departure 
should be stated. This year’s rates 
for single rooms are $4.90, $6.50, 
$7.70 and $9, but the supply of single 
rooms is limited. After it is  ex- 
hausted, some double rooms will be 
available for single occupancy at rates 
from $6.50 to $11.50. 

Rates for double rooms with twin 
beds are $9, $10, $11.50 and $12.50. 
These rates, along with a $7.70 rate, 
also apply to double rooms with 
double beds. 

Small suites are $15, $18 and $20 
and sunparlor suites are $18, $21 and 
$25. There are also family units for 
four persons (two bedrooms with a 
connecting bath) at $16 and $18 

————GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 
Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 


to The Northwestern Milier by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 

Jan Fet Fet Feb 

26 2 9 16 
Five mills 27,042 27,318 18,822 *24,599 

*Four mills 
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All Grain Export Offers Suspended 





HEAVY COMMITMENTS, THREAT 
OF U.S. ORDER DICTATE MOVE 


2,728,000 Tons of All Grain Booked for Shipment in Feb. 9 
to March 31 Period; Program Considered Impos- 
sible to Fulfill; ECA Halts Allocations 


WASHINGTON—Faced with a 
threat that the government would 
issue an order cutting across all ex- 
port contracts for all grain ship- 
ments, U.S. exporters Feb. 19 halt- 
ed all overnight offers of grain to 
all foreign buyers for export until 
further notice. 

This unanimous decision was 
reached by a group of export repre- 
sentatives who met here this week 
with U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration officials after they 
learned that commercial and gov- 
ernment export commitments _be- 
tween Feb. 9 and March 31 this 
year amounted to 2,728,000 tons 
of all grains. 

The exporters realized on the basis 
of past experience and the present 
internal rail car shortages that it 
would be impossible to meet a pro- 
gram of this size. During the recent 
acute shortage of cereals after World 
War II under service car orders 
which allotted 25,000 cars monthly to 
the grain export movement, only 1.25 
million tons of grain could move to 
ports. 

A sharp break in wheat markets 
early this week was attributed large- 
ly to the news from Washington on 
curtailment of exports. 

The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration announced Feb. 20 that it 
will withhold further authorizations 
of funds for grain exports until the 
present situation is cleared up. 

At present export terminals are not 
filled, making the private trade con- 
clude that the total program cannot 
be attained by March 31 and it 
would be necessary to stop all fur- 
ther offers for export until such 
time as the government concluded 
what emergency steps can be taken. 

To Study Charters 

The suggestion that the govern- 
ment might issue an order cutting 
across all export contracts includ- 
ing those made on_ International 
Wheat Agreement sales was opposed 
by exporters on the grounds that 
many of these contracts represented 
more than one U.S. contract, and it 


Scheduled Exports 


Grain Sold for Shipment, Feb. 9-March 31, 
1951, in 1,000 Tons, by Port 





Areas 


North 
Wheat Atlantic 
Commercial t43 
USDA 
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Commercial 
USDA 
Rye 
Commercial 
USDA 
Soybeans 
Commerc 


Commercial 
USDA 

Grain serghums 
Commercial 
USDA 


CANADA, BRITAIN DISCUSS 
WHEAT SALE PROBLEMS 


LONDON—James Gardiner, Ca- 
nadian minister of agriculture, ar- 
rived here last week end. He will try 
to obtain more money from Britain 
for postwar sales of wheat from Can- 
ada to this country at prices below 
the world average. Mr. Gardiner is 
also surveying British requirements 
of wheat flour and other foods in 
connection with stockpiling proposals. 


was temporarily agreed that no defi- 
nite action would be taken until the 
exporters had an opportunity to 
check with their foreign buyers to 
determine how many firm ocean 
charters had been made against sales. 

It is believed that some reasonable 
compromise can be worked out be- 
tween U.S. exporters and foreign 
shippers on sales for which no ocean 
freight has been booked and the de- 
liveries deferred until after March 
31, 1951. 

It appears improbable, according 
to grain export observers, that the 
2,728,000 tons of grain can move 
between Feb. 9 and March 31, since 
even under completely controlled in- 
ternal rail and ocean shipping the 
government never moved more than 
1.3 million tons of bulk grain in a 
month and reached a maxi- 
mum export of 1.8 million tons only 
through the inclusion of flour ship- 
ments from secondary export termi- 
nals which could not handle bulk 
grains 

Until this situation is cleared, it is 
apparent that there will be no fur- 
ther offers of any grains for export. 
This decision will not be reached at 
least for ten days until the export- 
ers can collect data from their for- 
eign buyers as to firm bookings of 
ocean charters 

The 


single 


threat to cut 
made by 
casts the 
U.S. gov- 


government 
across contracts already 
private trade exporters 
IWA obligations of the 
ernment in a strange light. Trade 
attorneys doubt that the govern- 
ment can renege on IWA sales where 
the subsidy payment has already been 
confirmed, despite the timing of ship- 
ment 

This raises the question whether 
contracts cut-across, if ordained by 
USDA, may not have the greatest 
effect on private trade sales of coarse 
grains, with the government obliged 
to honor the wheat subsidy payment 
obligation as well as the shipping 
instructions on wheat already sold 
under an IWA subsidy approval. 

These questions are real to ex- 
porters, but there is strong hope 
that under a sympathetic manage- 
ment at the Production and Market- 
ing Administration grain branch some 
compromise can be reached which 
will not compel any order cancel- 
ing contracts for which ocean ship- 





ping has been booked. This probably 
will mean that export grain contracts 
for which no ocean freight has been 
booked may be deferred until some 
later date. 

This is a somewhat tenuous hope, 
however, in view of the over-all pro- 
gram of commercial and government 
shipments for the period of Febru- 
ary-July 31, inclusive. During that 
period the following shipments have 
been scheduled: 

The total of all grains is 7,825,000 
tons on the _ following § monthly 
schedule as evidenced by commer- 
cial and government contracts, in- 
cluding approximately 1 million tons 
of wheat for India—February, 900,- 
000 tons; March, 1.1 million; April, 
1.3 million; May-June-July, 1.5 mil- 
lion tons each. To this total must 
be added emergency grain move- 
ments to India. Of the foregoing 
total 800,000 tons is for the Indian 
account. 

These conditions clearly mean that 
there is no likelihood that any fur- 
ther wheat exports under the wheat 
pact will be confirmed except the 
government accounts for Austria, 
Greece and some part of the unfilled 
balance of the German import quota. 

USDA officials told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that there is little possi- 
bility that any small flour export 
contracts to Italy will be approved 
under the IWA subsidy. They do not 
intend to whittle away the balance 
of the U.S. export quota under IWA 
and intend to distribute the balance. 

The accompanying table shows com- 
mercial and government (USDA) ex- 
port commitments for all grains for 
shipment between Feb. 9 and 
March 31. 


Industry Panel 
Plans for Hearings 
on Minimum Wages 


CHICAGO--A group of represen- 
tatives of the flour milling indus- 
try met in Chicago Feb. 14 to dis- 
cuss the hearings which will be held 
March 6 by the U.S. Department of 
Labor in connection with establish- 
ment of minimum wages under the 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Conferees at the Chicago meeting 
discussed methods of presenting the 
industry's case against the minimum 
wages as prescribed by the act. It 
appears likely that the Millers Na- 
tional Federation will present the 
industry's side of the case. 

Individual millers or their repre- 
sentatives will discuss the issues as 
they relate to prevailing rates of pay 
in different geographical areas. 
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RAINS, FROST DAMAGE 
WESTERN EUROPE CROPS 


LONDON —- Heavy rains followed 
by hard frosts have damaged crops in 
western Europe, with Holland report- 
ing the loss of 58,000 acres. 

Early sown wheat in Britain is sat- 
isfactory, but later sowings have 
made little progress. Excessive wet- 
ness is retarding field work. Good 
spring sowings are needed to make 
up time lost last fall. Favorable re- 
ports have been received from Spain 
and Italy. 





1951 Support Level for Soybeans 
Raised to 90% of Parity by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced a boost in the price support 
level for the 1951 crop of syobeans 
to 90% of parity as of Jan. 15, 1951 
The announcement disclosed, how- 
ever, that USDA has failed to follow 
up a possible increase in the parity 
index for soybeans as it did for the 
corn price support level. 

The price support level for the 
1950 soybean crop was 80% of parity 
as of Sept. 1, 1950. In the face of a 
probable increasing level of parity, 
the suggested higher support level 
for beans for the 1951 crop is re- 
garded by some in the trade as a 
delusion. 

(See story on page 30 of this is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller for 
support rates for corn and other 
grains.) 

The corn price support level will 
be adjusted upwards as the parity 
index may increase but the soybean 
price support level is set at 90% of 
the Jan. 15, 1951, parity price, or 
$2.45 bu. 

If the corn parity price is higher 
at the start of the marketing sea- 
son next October, the price support 
will be increased to reflect 90% of 
parity at that time. In addition, the 
corn price support level also applies 
on a nationwide basis since there 
are no acreage allotments for the 
1951 corn crop. 


Oats, barley, rye and grain sor- 


ghum price 
been given 


supports have already 
the same Jan. 15, 1951, 
parity base in a feed relationship to 
corn as existed last year. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, sees in the 90% of parity 
support for soybeans somewhat of 
an incentive for the soybean crop. 
He said in part in making the an- 
nouncement of the increased parity 
support: 

“This increase in the support level 
for the 1951 crop of soybeans is 
being announced well in advance of 
the planting season to encourage a 
national production nearly equal to 
the record production of last year. 
Since soybeans compete for acreage 
with corn for which we are asking 
a maximum practicable production 
this year, it is felt that a harvested 
acreage approximating that of last 
year is about the highest level that 
can be reached with proper regard for 
long range soil conservation prac- 
tices.” 

Beans grading No. 4 or better and 
containing not more than 14% mois- 
ture will be eligible for support at 
the announced level through loans 
and purchase agreements from time 
of harvest through Jan. 31, 1952. 

Moisture premium below 14% will 
apply and discounts for test weights, 
splits and damage will be established 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. it 
was stated. 
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Ceiling Price 
Orders for Corn 
and Oats Awaited 


WASHINGTON — Corn and oats 
price ceiling orders appeared this 
week to be at least 5 days away. 

An emergency task force commit- 
tee from the grain industry has met 
here to study problems of specific 
ceiling price orders for corn and oats. 
But no official action was expected 
immediately. 

The task force—not a formal in- 
dustry advisory committee in the 
sense it was known under OPA 
met here informally with Ralph 
Brown and Ear] Corey, ESA officials, 
Feb. 11-12. 

Although corn and oats orders were 
apparently at least 10 days away, it 
looked as though the corn price ceil- 
ing would be about $1.90@1.92 bu., 
Chicago basis. This conclusion is 
based on knowledge that the new 
soybean ceiling of $3.33 bu., Chicago, 
and the soybean oil meal ceiling of 
$74 ton, bulk Decatur, reflect a price 
ratio for beans of 1.75 times corn 
prices at the country level. The classic 
formula for beans over corn is 2 to 1 

Traders who attain the potential 
ceiling mentioned above and fail to 
close accounts may find themselves 
in a frozen position if prices burst 
through ceilings. 

Under the recent amendment to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
ESA obtains the authority or respon- 
sibility to announce when an agricul- 
tural commodity has pierced its legal 
minimum ceiling. Formerly this deci- 
sion waited on the monthly announce- 
ment of agricultural prices issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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GMI ANNOUNCES CHANGES 
IN ADVERTISING STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS—Samuel C. Gale, 
vice president in charge of the adver- 
tising and market analysis depart- 
ments for General Mills, Inc., has 
announced several personnel changes 
in these departments. 

A. Wells Wilbor, formerly director 
of market analysis, is coordinator of 
Betty Crocker activities, and Gordon 
A. Hughes, former manager of mar- 
ket analysis, will assume the post of 
director of the market analysis de- 
partment 

Lowry H. Crites has been named 
director of radio and television pro- 
gramming and will continue as adver- 
tising comptroller and director of 
media. Executive supervision of the 
advertising production and premium 
department, coupon service and ad- 


RAINS BENEFIT WINTER 
WHEAT BELT 


KANSAS CITY—Aiding meager 
supplies in certain sections of the 
southwestern winter wheat belt were 
rains of up to 2 in, Feb. 19-20. Great- 
est benefit from the precipitation was 
received in the eastern half of Kan- 
sas and north and south of this area 
where overnight rains measured 1.50 
to 1.80 in. The storm continued north 
and east and was bringing on Feb. 
20 the best wet spell of the season 
to the Kansas City area. Concern 
was still held for dryness which ex- 
isted in western Kansas and the 
western portions of Oklahoma and 
Texas. 
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vertising warehouse, formerly the re- 
sponsibility of Mr. Crites, will be 
assumed by George S. Barnes, who 
also is advertising manager of gen- 
eral flour and feeds, farm service and 
special commodities operations. 
Henry Cox, formerly program man- 
ager of the American Broadcasting 
Co., New York, will be assistant to 
Mr. Crites, with the title of manager 
of radio and television programming. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Output in December 
Up 1 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Decem- 
ber totaled 19,658,000 sacks, which 
was more than a million sacks over 
the output for November, 1950, and 
also for December of 1949. 

The output for the final month 
of the calendar year brought the 
year’s total to 225,697,000 sacks, as 
compared with 234,351,000 sacks dur- 
ing the 1949 calendar year. The de- 
cline in 1950 from the previous year’s 
total was 8,654,000 sacks, or about 
3.7% of the 1949 output. 

(Editor's Note: The calendar year 
total of 225,697,000 sacks, based on 
Bureau of the Census figures, is in 
agreement with the calendar year 
total announced in the Jan. 23 is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

The increase in flour output, the 
Census Bureau said, was general in 
almost all of the major wheat flour 
producing states. Mills operated at 
85.8% of capacity during the month, 
compared with 76.8% during No- 
vember of 1950. 

Wheat grindings in December 
amounted to 45,546,000 bu., compared 
with 42,901,000 bu. in December. 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 
390,000 tons, compared with 377,000 
tons the previous month. 

The Census Bureau said that these 
figures represent the production of 
all commercial flour mills in the U.S. 
About 96% of the totals are re- 
ported by the 400 largest mills and 
the balance estimated. The estimat- 
ed portion is derived from an an- 
nual survey of the smaller mills. 


BREAD |S THE OTAFF OF LIFE 


FARM BUREAU SUPPORT 
FOR CO-OP INCOME TAXES 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Farm Bureau Federation is prepared 
to support a provision in federal tax 
laws that will tax savings in the 
form of unassigned surpluses of co- 
operatives, in the same manner as 
profits of other corporations. 

The offer was contained in a letter 
from Allan B. Kline, federation presi- 
dent, to Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 
chairman of the joint committee on 
the economic report. 

Other tax measures which the 
Farm Bureau is willing to support 
are: 

Increases in personal income taxes 
to yield an additional $4 billion. 

An increase from 47 to 55% in cor- 
poration taxes. 

A reduction from $1,000 to $500 in 
the maximum standard deduction al- 
lowed individual taxpayers. 

Heavy excise taxes on luxury goods 
and goods made from critical materi- 
als which are in short supply. 

An increase from 6 to 12 months 
in the length of time property must 
be held before sale to qualify for cap- 
ital gain tax rates. 


Requiring REA and other public 
or cooperative power companies to 
pay 343% tax on power for domestic 
or commercial consumption. 

Make income from all future issues 
of federal, state and local bonds tax- 
able on the same basis as other in- 
come. 

As an alternative to a general sales 
tax, to which the federation is op- 
posed, it is suggested that personal 
exemptions for dependents be re- 
duced from $600 to $500. 


WALTER L. HARVEY 
GETS AAR PROMOTION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Walter L. Har- 
vey, Minneapolis district manager of 
the car service division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, has 
been promoted to district manager 
of the Great Lakes area at Detroit. 

He will be succeeded here by 
Bruce W. Taylor, Bethesda, Md., for- 
merly assistant to the manager of 
the closed car section in the associ- 
ation’s car service division. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Requests Grow for 
Action to Increase 
Supply of Boxears 


WASHINGTON—-Efforts to alle- 
viate the boxcar shortage are going 
ahead, as demands for action and 
protests from the milling and allied 
industries grow. 

The Millers National Federation's 
emergency transportation committee 
has requested the government to es- 
tablish a minimum carloading order 
along the lines of wartime Office of 
Defense Transportation 18A, as a 
means of inducing heavier loadings 
and increasing availability of boxcars. 
As of Feb. 20 there was no report of 
government action on the request. 

Late last week empty boxcars 
started rolling into the Midwest grain 
states in increasing numbers, after 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered eastern railroads to 
make about 600 additional cars avail- 
able every day to roads serving the 
Midwest. 

But, traffic executives reported 
that the move, while helpful, would 
not solve the car shortage that has 
tied up about 1,000 elevators in the 
area and left thousands of bushels 
of grain rotting on the ground. 

Senators report receiving many 
complaints of the shortage of cars for 
shipping grain. 

A recent, and hard-hitting com- 
mentary on the situation came from 
Dwight Tolle, Harlan (Kansas) Ele- 
vator, president of the Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 

He said that loading orders from 
Commodity Credit Corp. may fur- 
ther complicate the problem before 
long, and added to that is another 
wheat harvest coming up. 

It is time for a campaign to force 
a showdown on the boxcar question, 
he declared, adding that he had asked 
state officials, farm organizations and 
feed and seed dealer groups in neigh- 
boring states to join in “kicking up a 
stink in Washington.” 

Meanwhile, hearings opened in 
Washington on the railroads’ request 
for a 6% increase in freight rates 
The first railroad spokesman to ap- 
pear before the ICC, which is con- 
ducting the hearings, said that in- 
creased cost of wages and materials 
since World War II have placed addi- 
tional demands on the roads’ treas- 
uries. 


Monroe Wellerson 


MONROE WELLERSON NAMED 
TO NEW POSITION BY GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Monroe Wellerson to be export 
manager of general flour sales for 
General Mills, Inc., with offices in 
Minneapolis, has been announced by 
E. L. Schujahn, vice president in 
charge of general flour sales. 

Mr. Wellerson has served since 1944 
as director of export operations at 
General Mills’ New York export office. 

Currently president of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn., Mr. Wellerson 
joined General Mills in 1917. He has 
been in the flour export business since 
then, except for a period of service 
in the Navy during World War I. 

Mr. Schujahn also announced the 
appointment of Arthur W. Schlies- 
man to be eastern export sales man- 
ager in charge of the company’s New 
York office. Mr. Schliesman, formerly 
Mr. Wellerson’s principal assistant, 
has been with the company since 1920 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Wheat at Ceiling 
Can Pose Problems 
for Baking Industry 


WASHINGTON—Baking industry 
representatives here are conferring 
with government officials to effect 
some adjustment of fractional cent 
problems on bakery goods prices. The 
problem is emphasized by the fact 
that the production cost of bread per 
pound will be forced upward about 
4/10¢ if wheat moves to its ceiling. 

Bakers may revise the ceiling price 
of a particular product after notify- 
ing the Office of Price Stabilization, 
listing the existing ceiling price and 
factors involved in the advance. 

The new ceiling price may then be 
charged without waiting for approval 
from OPS, an American Bakers Assn. 
bulletin pointed out recently, if it 
meets this test: If the resulting in- 
crease in the cost to the baker is 
a fraction of a cent, the ceiling price 
may be increased a full cent if the 
cost increase is %¢ or more; if less 
than %¢, the baker must absorb the 
cost. 

The above procedure has not been 
approved by the Director of Price 
Stabilization, but the method was 
used under OPA regulations and it is 
expected that the OPS will follow 
the same plan. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS IMPROVES 
SLIGHTLY; EXPORTS BETTER 


Southeastern Chain Books Needs Through May in South- 


west; Most Other Buyers Show Little Interest; 
Subsidy Refused on Italian Sale 


Flour sales improved only moder- 
ately last week, representing for the 
most part a pick-up in export busi- 
ness and increased small-lot buying. 
Making up a good share of the sales 
in the Southwest was the purchase 
of requirements through May by a 
southeastern chain baker, A govern- 
ment announcement last week that 
subsidy payments on wheat exports 
were suspended improved hopes for 
larger flour exports, but this view 
was dimmed almost immediately by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
refusal to allow the subsidy on a 
large sale to Italy. Mills were still 
having some difficulty locating suffi- 
cient boxcars, but operations showed 
improvement last week. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SALES UP SLIGHTLY 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 38.1% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 25% the previous 
week and 48% in the comparable 
week of 1950. Bakery flour buyers 
were reluctant to add to present 
bookings because of uncertainties 
surrounding price ceilings and be- 
cause most have fairly substantial 
amounts purchased for forward 
needs. Family flour buyers completed 
only price-date-of-shipment transac- 
tions. Quotations were firm all week 
along with the wheat market, but a 
break in futures early this week 
plus stronger millfeed prices permit- 
ted lower quotations Feb. 19 and 
opened the possibility of some in- 
creased business. 


ITALIAN PURCHASE 
HIGHLIGHTS TRADE 

The export market was very active 
last week, with inquiry from Italy 
the chief point of interest. Sales of 
three to six cargoes were confirmed 
by Italy Feb. 17, but the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture refused to 
allow the International Wheat Agree- 
ment subsidy. This decision appar- 
ently is part of the government’s 
policy to keep a close watch on re- 
maining exports under the IWA, lim- 
iting transactions to buyers who tra- 
ditionally purchase U.S. flour. Cuba's 
quota under the agreement was filled 
after some brisk sales. Great Britain 
was feeling out the U.S. flour market. 
It was reported that Canadian mills 
are fully booked on U.K. business and 
that additional British supplies may 
have to come from the US. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT 

Flour sales averaged 57% of five- 
day capacity in the Southwest, com- 
pared with 36% the previous week 
and 35% a year ago. Overshadowing 
all other activity in the area last 
week was the heavy purchase of 
flour by Italy which subsequently 
was wiped out for lack of subsidy. 
Bakery flour sales were improved 
largely because of a round lot pur- 
chase by a southeastern chain which 


(summers 
Detailed reports of sales activity 


in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 36. 


took about 200,000 sacks for coverage 
through May. An eastern chain 
bought about 20,000 sacks, and sev- 
eral independents took = smaller 
amounts. Family flour business was 
comparatively slow. Operations in- 
creased to average a full five-day 
week, compared with 89% of capacity 
the previous week and 95% a year 


ago 


FLOUR PURCHASES 
SLOW IN EAST 

Trading remained dull at New 
York. Events of recent weeks have 
made buyers uncertain about making 
new commitments, and they have 
been satisfied to let bookings made in 
January carry them along. All sales 
were of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Railroad tie-ups have jammed up ar- 
rivals, and the box car shortage has 
caused concern. Sales in the Buffalo 
areas showed a decline. Activity was 
limited to some replacement buying 
by smaller bakers. Production was at 
a high rate, but the boxcar shortage 
hampered shipments 

Trading at Boston 
particularly in grades showing a 
price advance. A number of buyers 
apparently were operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Activity at Philadel- 
phia was limited to scattered hand- 
to-mouth buying by small operators 
Buying interest was reduced by re- 
cent increases in wheat and flour 
prices. Price control reports also 
caused uncertainty. Sales at Pitts- 
burgh were light. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIMITED 


New business at Chicago was mod- 
est and limited generally to small lot 
orders for fill-in purposes. The prin- 
cipal interest of buyers was in get- 
ting delivery on previous orders. The 
freight jam has been pretty well 
cleaned up, but the boxcar shortage 
looms as a threat to deliveries. Fam- 


was very dull, 


ily flour trade was only fair. 

Sales at St. Louis were reported 
slow, with uncertainty over price con- 
trols contributing to the light activi- 
ty. Shipping directions, however, were 
good. Elsewhere in the area, sales 
were scattered and spotty. Some 
small round lots were booked, but 
no general buying was in evidence. 


BUSINESS REMAINS 
QUIET IN SOUTH 


Business remained dull in the 
South. Sales at New Orleans again 
were of small volume as_ buyers 
hesitated to add to present contracts. 
Most of the moderate business was 
in hard winters. Trade in northern 
winters was slow, and demand for 
hard winters was very light. Ship- 
ping directions fell off slightly. Ex- 
port sales to the Americas continued 
quite active. 


NEW SALES SLOW 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 

Flour business is rather quiet in 
the Pacific Northwest. Buyers are 
well booked ahead, and because of 
the comfortable backlog of orders, 
mills are not pressing new sales. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
337,811 sacks more in the week end- 
ing Feb. 16 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,517,772 sacks compared 
with 3,179,961 in the previous week 
and 3,313,884 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,510,732 and three 
years ago 3,727,166 sacks. There was 
an increase of 48,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 45,000 in the Southwest, 
59,000 in Buffalo and 214,000 in the 
Central and Southeast while produc- 
tion declined 27,000 sacks in the 
North Pacific Coast. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
1,-LB. LOAF SOUGHT 

DOVER, DEL.—A bill has been 
introduced in the Delaware legisla- 
ture by Sen. Frederick Klair to per- 
mit the manufacture and sale of 
wheat-flour bread half the size of a 
pound loaf. It would retail for no 
mere than a cent above the price of 
one-half of a pound loaf. 





Semolina, Granular Sales Still 


Slow; Operations Hold Up Well 


No appreciable improvement in 
semolina and durum granu- 
ars occurred last week, with maca- 
roni and noodle product manufactur- 
ers apparently waiting for more fa- 
vorable price levels before extending 
their bookings. 

The industry generally is well sup- 
plied with forward contracts, and with 
quotations remaining firm last week, 
there was little impetus to purchase 
additional amounts at the moment. 
Only scattered, fill-in sales were re- 
ported. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis were fairly good, and pre- 
miums held to about the same level 
as the previous week on top milling 
quality lots. Premiums were 16¢ over 
the May future Feb. 19 on these types. 

Operations of durum mills aver- 
aged 118% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 125% the pre- 
vious week as shipping directions 
continued to arrive at a good rate 
Operations a year ago averaged 105% 
of capacity 


sales of 


Demand for macaroni and noodle 
products continues broad, according 
to eastern trade reports. Settlement 
of the rail strike eased the semolina 
supply situation for manufacturers. 

Quotations on standard semolina 
Feb. 19 were $6.45@6.60 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb. 17, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amt r better $2.65% @2.¢ 
Choice 2 Amber or 
Choice 3 Amber or 
Mediur 2 Durum 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2 6 @ 2.5 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by 
approximately 100% 
capacity, in 
centage of 


mills representing 
of the total U.S. durum 
sacks with comparisons; per 
capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly 
No. ca pro- 


Crop year 
production 
6,621,459 
6,284,331 
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STRONGER DEMAND . 
ADVANCES MILLFEED 


Jobbers Enter Market for 
Large Supplies; Prices Gain 
Up to $4 Ton 

Mixers and jobbers bought heavy 
amounts of millfeed late last week, 
giving the market a strong push. Ad- 
vances ranged as high as $4 ton, with 
all types moving upward. Forward 
sales, some for shipment through 
June, were made at premiums of 
$3@4 over the current market. With 
the large buying completed, the mar- 
ket showed signs of easiness early 
this week, however. 

A strong demand for formula feed 
was present in the Southwest recent- 
ly, but some decline of movement at 


Mixers, 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 243.3 as of 
Feb. 14, up 5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
250.9, up 5 points from the pre- 
vious week. 











the retail and dock levels was noted 
during the middle part of last week. 
Snow, sleet and ice reduced the trad- 
ing activity in retail outlets and at 
mill docks because of hazardous trav- 
eling conditions. 

On the other hand, the inclement 
weather intensified feeding opera- 
tions on the farm and demand for new 
formula supplies was being built up 
during the storm. 

Another factor which has aided de- 
mand is the rapidly increasing feed 
costs. Most feed ingredients and 
coarse grains have advanced consid- 
erably in value within the past two 
weeks, and formula price increases 
were necessary. However, the true 
market picture is not reflected in the 
price lists due to the inability of the 
feed manufacturer to figure his cur- 
rent soybean oil meal costs into his 
formula prices because of the Office 
of Price Stabilization ruling which 
holds those costs to within the Janu- 
ary base period. An amendment to 
the soybean price order clarifying this 
situation is expected soon. 

Formula feed business improved 
for manufacturers in the Northwest 
last week as the soybean oil meal 
price regulation touched off a strong 
advance in ingredient markets. How- 
ever, manufacturers were having con- 
siderable difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient boxcars to move out shipments, 
and some were forced to close down a 
day or two. 

A good share of the expanded de- 
mand for formula feed was attribut- 
ed to heavier buying of chick start- 
er mashes, a seasonal development 
which added to the already fairly 
good buying of dairy, hog and poul- 
try feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 53,348 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,382 tons 
in the week previous and 50,821 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totals 1,644,926 tons as com- 
pared with 1,658,471 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Markets Deeline 
as 8.W. Gets Moisture 


Embargo on New Export Sales Indicates Easier 
Trend; Producers Put More Wheat on Market 


Wheat futures markets turned 
downward early this week, the re- 
sult of reports of widespread mois- 
ture in the Southwest, some profit- 
taking and hedging pressure result- 
ing from larger sales of cash wheat 
at terminals. The recent high prices 
for wheat have encouraged liquida- 
tion of producer price support loans, 
bringing larger supplies into the free 
market. Much of the concern over 
crop prospects in the winter wheat 
belt was dispelled by the arrival of 
precipitation in most of the dry areas 
Exporters late Feb. 19 withdrew all 
grain offers to foreign buyers when it 


was revealed that commitments are 
so large that a government order 
cutting across contracts made was 


threatened. Lacking the support of 
heavy exports, wheat markets are 
likely to take an easier turn. The 
break Feb. 19 may have resulted 
from anticipation of the exporters’ 
move. 


Nearby futures declined 3@3%¢ 
at the principal markets in the week 
ending Feb. 19. Reductions in the 
distant futures were smaller, ranging 
2% @2% ¢. 


Closing prices for wheat futures at 


leading markets Feb. 19 were: Chi- 
cago March $2.55@2.55%, May 


$2.56@2.56%, July $2.50@2.5014, Sep- 
tember $2.5144, December $2.53; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.47%, July $2.46'2; 
Kansas City—March $2.45%, May 
$2.46%, July 4216 @2.42%, Sep- 
tember $2.4344; North Pacific Coast 

March $2.40, May $2.40, July $2.34 





Asked 
Markets were given some stimula- 

tion early in the week by President 

Truman’s request for funds to provide 


Grain for India 


2 million tons of grain for India 
However, no decision on the matter 
was reached immediately as other 


legislative work took precedence. It 
was generally believed the deal 
would go through, although some dif- 
ficulty in securing transportation 
was anticipated 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that it was discon- 
tinuing payment of export subsidies 
on wheat sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, although 
continuing them on flour transac- 
tions. This tended to encourage the 
belief that over-all shipments would 
be slowed down because of reluc- 
tance on the part of importers to pay 
full market prices. At the same time, 
however, the Canadian Wheat Board 
announced that it was _ practically 
withdrawing offers of high grade 
wheat from the market, and this 
was considered likely to throw more 
demand on U.S. supplies, regardless 
of lack of subsidies. 

However, early this week, when it 
was revealed that U.S. export com- 
mitments between Feb. 9 and March 
31 totaled 2,728,000 tons, exporters 
agreed to halt offers of grain until 
further notice. This action was taken 
to avert 2 government threat to cut 
across contracts because of lack of 
sufficient rail and ocean shipping fa- 
cilities 


K.C, Premiums Firm 


After reaching new highs for the 
year, wheat values at Kansas City 
setback Feb. 19 which 

gains for the week 
bearish influence was 


suffered a 
wiped out all 
The 


leading 


the stricter policy established by the 
USDA in approving IWA export sub- 
sidies. Not only is wheat not eligible 
for the subsidy, but a large flour order 
such as the one which Italy sought 
laie last week was not approved. This 
caused selling in the wheat pit, and 
the basic May future lost 3¢ Feb. 
19 alone. Highs for the week were 
registered by the future Feb. 13 and 
Feb. 16, the peak being $2.51%. 
Meanwhile, the premiums for the 
cash article held ground with ordi- 
nary through 13% protein selling at 
1% @2%¢ over May and 14% pro- 
tein 14% @4%¢ over. Much of the bid- 
ding for cash wheat was led by a 
small group of mills, and demand was 
held at a good level. Over the recent 
week end more than 350 cars were 
received at Kansas City, indicating 
that some of the wheat which pro- 
ducers sold at a profit over the gov- 
ernment loan rate was beginning to 
reach the terminal points. Car short- 
ages were holding back what po- 
tentially could be a very heavy move- 
ment for this time of year. Total re- 
ceipts last week were 1,113 cars, 200 
more than the preceding week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Feb. 17, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 





No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 
No. 1 Red > oes 
SGm. 3B I sicicvassccse 
at PERCE T ere 
No. 4 Red 
At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was selling at 
$2.70@2.71 Feb. 19, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premium for 
higher protein. There is good export 
demand, but milling demand is poor 
Offerings are limited. 


Receipts Increase 


Receipts of cash wheat at Minneapo- 
lis were larger as the blocked transpor- 
tation situation caused by the switch- 
men’s strike was unscrambled. Min- 
neapolis receipts of wheat were 
stepped up to 1,192 cars while Duluth 
unloaded 1,019. Demand was irregu- 
lar, being fairly active at intervals 
but usually easing off as mills and 
elevator buyers withdrew. Shortage 
of terminal elevator space limited the 
demand from terminal buyers, while 
millers were inclined to await fur- 
ther announcements concerning 
wheat, flour and millfeed ceilings. 
Some adjustments in premium ranges 
took place during the week. Trading 
basis on ordinary and 12% protein 
grain was about unchanged as com- 
pared with the futures, 13 and 14% 
protein lots were off 1¢, 15% pro- 
tein 4¢ and 16% protein 1¢. There 
were few actual sales in the high pro- 
tein bracket. At the close ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat in- 
eluding 12% protein was quoted at 
2¢ over May. Thirteen per cent pro- 
tein was 4@5¢ over May, 14% pro- 
tein 8@10¢ over, 15% protein 22@ 
25¢ over and 16% protein 34@38¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 12.88%, 
and the durum 11.13%. 

A fair quantity of durum wheat 
was offered for sale during the week 
Good and choice milling lots were in 
ready demand, but inquiry was slow 
for the lower classes. The generally 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 
Feb. 11-16, 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and 
North Pacific 


Southeast 
Coast 
Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised 


output 73 


-—Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week 
7, Feb. 13-18, Feb. 15-20, Feb. 1¢ 


Feb, 11-16, Previous Feb. 12-1 











1951 week 1950 
Northwest 93 87 85 
Southwest . o> 4603 99 95 
Buffalo coeeoe 216 104 108 
Central and 8. E 85 53 85 
No. Pacific Coast 70 78 60 
Totals . 95 86 90 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb, 11-17 340,600 100 
Previous week 340,600 89 
Year ago .. 340,600 95 
Two years ago .. 340,600 359.5 106 
Five-year average . 103 
Ten-year average 97 
Wichita 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 11-17 99,000 161,577 103 
Previous week 99,000 105, 106 
Year ago 99,000 96,055 96 
Two years ago . 99,000 100,096 101 
Five-year average 97 
Ten-year average 96 
Salina 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 11-17 . 107 
Previous week 119 
TOG GOD: sescees 3 91 
Two years ago 3,500 94 
Five-year average 97 
Ten-year average 96 


Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 








5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 11-17 102 
Previous week 99 
Year ago 94 
Two years ago ) : 96 
Five-year average .. 97 
Ten-year average 100 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 





xinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Feb, 11-16 671,400 933 85 
Previous week 671,400 8,414 53 
Year ago 650,095 1,089 85 
Two years ago 637,305 84, 63¢ 92 
Five-year average ° eee 83 
Ten-year average 76 


*Revised 


*Previous 








3,179,961 


mills reporting currently to The 
and to the total estimated 


Feb. 13-18 Feb. 15-20 
19 





73 75 


Crop year flour production 
- July 1 to———— 











1949 1948 1951 
87 4,578,357 
98 4 
99 
92 
102 
95 104 110,218,879 107,996.57 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 11-1¢ 282,500 100 
Previous week 282,500 8s 
Year ago 17,800 85 
Two years ago 15,84 82 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 81 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 














cluding Luluth, st Paul North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 
5-day week Flour % ac 
cap ity output tivity 
Feb, 11-16 492,730 89 
Previous week *476,631 86 
Year ago A7O894 85 
Two years ago 493,442 89 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average 74 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Miour % ac 
capacity tivity 
Feb. 11-16 116 
Previous week 104 
Year ago 605,000 q 108 
Two years ago 503,500 499,924 99 
Five-year average 99 
Ten-year average 95 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal milis on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 11-1¢ 230,000 137,900 60 
Previous week 230,000 170,196 74 
Year ago 202,500 129,442 96 
Two years ago 02,500 211,373 105 
Five-year average 86 
Ten-year average 86 


Portland and interior Oregon Mills 


Feb, 11-16 133,000 117,295 RS 
Previous week 133,000 112,44 85 
Year ago 122,000 65,094 53 
Two years ago 122,000 118,000 97 
Five-year average 92 
Ten-year average 94 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and 


season total of (1) 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 
-——Northwest* 

Weekly Crop year 


-——South west*— 















Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Feb. 11-16 27,98 864,646 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago 
1950 830,349 
1949 27,212 1.018.428 
1948 29.948 1,034,737 
1947 s0,477 9 i 
Five-yr. average 28.318 934 9 16,181 





*Principal mills 


principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and 
mills of Minnesota, 


75% of total capacity. 


prior two weeks, together with 
the cities of 
Iowa, North and South 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour extraction 

Buffalot— Combined** 
Week'y Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


St. Paul and 


production to date production to date production to date 


148 1,644,926 





10,428 209,500 





9.558 

10,716 
467,689 10,534 1,658,471 
491,469 9.811 1.873.064 
88,028 9.569 1,968,943 
6 38 8,594 1,807,186 
16,441 9.847 1,790,518 








quoted premium ranges remained 
about unchanged for the week, but 
some of the off-grade high moisture 
lots sold lower within their ranges. 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum, fancy 
milling quality, was quoted at 14@ 
16¢ over the Minneapolis May price. 
No. 1 and 2 amber durum, choice 
milling quality, 1¢ under to 12¢ over, 
and No. 1 and 2 durum, medium mill- 
ing quality, 8¢ under to 5¢ over, No. 
1 red durum nominally 18@15¢ under. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Feb. 17: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2 





12.00% Protein 

13.00% Protein 2.56% 
14.00% Protein 7 W2.61% 
15.00% Protein 3 2.76% 
16.00% Protein 2.89% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight-—-1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 1¢ to 
2¢ each Ib. lower 


Damage—1l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


Qalgee et, 


hen 
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Adjustment in Feed Pricing Expected 





INGREDIENT CEILING PRICE OR 
MARKET RATE WOULD BE USED 


Proposed Amendment to GCPR Would Remove Ceiling 
Squeeze Resulting From Soybean Order—OPS 
Officials Respond to Industry Appeals 


WASHINGTON—Sympathetic  of- 
ficials heading up the food branch of 
the Office of Price Stabilization this 
week responded to feed industry ap- 
peals to adjust present conditions fac- 
ing that industry. The appeals were 
made by Walter C. Berger, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., supported by influential Chi- 
cago feed industry representatives. 

As a result of the last minute ap- 
peal, it was decided that feed manu- 
facturers would be permitted through 
an amendment to the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation to price out in- 
gredients on the basis of their ceil- 
ing prices, or, if not selling at ceil- 
ings, at fair market value, in formula 
feeds. 

Feed manufacturers thereby would 
get new ceilings for certain ingredi- 
ents as they are priced into feeds. 

In the case of soybean oil meal, 
feed manufacturers have been frozen 
in their formula feed pricing to in- 
dividual prices paid for meal during 
the base period of the GCPR, Dec. 
19-Jan. 25. 

The GCPR permits processors to 
pass on increases in prices of listed 
farm commodities selling at less than 
the legal minimums. But after the 
specific soybean and soybean oil meal 
ceiling order was issued last week, 
the feed industry lost the permission 
to pass through increased farm prices 
for that commodity. This was be- 
cause soybeans, at the same time the 
order was issued, were removed from 
the list of commodities in the pass- 
through provision of the GCPR. 


Held at Lower Level 


Many feed manufacturers, as a 
result, were frozen in their formula 
feed pricing to a soybean oil meal 
price well below the new market price 
which prevailed after the specific 
ceiling order, setting the top at $74 
ton, bulk, Decatur, went into effect. 

Under those circumstances, feed 
manufacturers could only price soy- 
bean oil meal into their manufactured 
feeds at the price level they used 
during the freeze base period, but 
they could pay as high as $74 ton, 
bulk Decatur, for meal. 

Industry consultants here were 
caught in a governmental legal trap 


MINNESOTA SOYBEAN 
CEILING HIKED 


WASHINGTON —In an amend- 
ment to the soybean price ceiling or- 
der, the Minnesota ceiling was raised 
to $3.20 from $3.18 as originally set 
in the Feb. 12 order. No action has 
been taken on establishing a trading 
ceiling for the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. It was said that Minne- 
sota inadvertently had been grouped 
with states outside the main soy- 
bean-producing belt in the original 
order, causing disruption of normal 
marketing procedure. 


when the soybean 
meal adjustment 


and soybean oil 
was effected since 
that order removed soybeans from 
the pass-through provisions of the 
GCPR by taking beans and its end 
products off the listed commodities 
of the GCPR. 


Pass-through Provision 

Under the GCPR—the freeze or- 
der—-such commodities as soybeans, 
which were called listed commodi- 
ties, could be increased in price 
by processors as the farm price in- 
creased. This is called the pass- 
through provision of the freeze order. 
This provision was effective until 
the commodity reached legal mini- 
mum ceilings, when the pass-through 
provision was halted. 

No official statement was made 
regarding the legal minimum ceiling 
price for soybeans until OPS issued 
its specific ceiling price for beans 
and soybean oil meal, at which time 
feed manufacturers found them- 
selves deprived of the pass-through 
provision of GCPR for soybean meal, 
a legal twist of the confusing price 
regulations. 

Many companies were caught with 
a base period price during Dec. 19- 
Jan. 25, 1951, for soybean oil meal 
well below the new ceiling, which the 
market hit promptly after the meal 
order was issued 

The first effort of the industry con- 
sultants to remedy this was rejected 
by legal authorities at OPS, but sub- 
sequently a green light was given 
to clear an adjustment for the feed 
industry. This adjustment would have 
permitted feed manufacturers to 
price out in their feeds all in- 
gredients at ceiling prices or fair 
market value prices, whichever was 
the lower, and take historical mar- 
gins on the composite price. 

This policy decision, which was the 
basis of the former hot controversy 
prevailing in OPA, would have re- 
quired feed manufacturers to follow 
markets down for ingredients in pric- 
ing them out in manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

Decision Reversed 


Once 
known, 


this policy decision was 
Mr. Berger immediately in- 
tervened with OPS officials and at 
the last minute caused a reversal of 
this decision at price administrative 
levels. It was then decided that the 
feed industry would be permitted to 
price out ingredients in their prod- 
ucts at ceiling prices for those com- 
modities selling at ceiling or fair 
market value for those below ceil- 
ings, plus historical margins, with- 
out making other than competitive 
adjustments when markets for ingre- 
dients dipped below ceilings 

In short, as now planned, the feed 
industry will not be compelled 
through OPS orders to adjust feed 
prices and follow markets down 
when commodities decline, except 
through pressure of competition. 

Under this proposed order, which 





has already cleared top OPS food 
price policy officials, feed manufac- 
turers, in pricing their feeds, will be 
able to establish new basic ceiling 
levels for ingredients which have 
been given specific price ceilings 
such as soybean oil meal or others 
which may subsequently obtain spe- 
cific ceilings in the price of their 
feeds. Commodities which are still 
below price ceiling levels may be 
priced into manufactured feeds at 
fair market value. This fair market 
value provision is controversial and 
can only be adjusted when a specific 
order has been issued for the feed 
industry. 

Although this decision has been 
approved at price policy levels, it 
has still to be given approval by the 
legal executives of the price agency. 
It is expected that this approval will 
be forthcoming, but a determination 
of policy at OPS for tight pricing 
may hold up this effort to ease the 
situation now existing for the feed 
industry. 


Single Soybean Markup 

WASHINGTON — Field offices of 
the Office of Price Stabilization 
have instructed that under 
terms of the soybean ceiling price or- 
der issued Feb. 12 only one merchan- 
diser markup is available at country 
points. 


been 


However, there is some doubt that 
instructions of this kind, made on an 
informal basis, are legal, and it ap- 
pears that determining how to oper- 
ate under the order is a matter for 
individual decision by companies. 

The soybean order establishes a 
ceiling on beans of $3.33 at Chicago 
for No. 1 and 2 green and yellow 
beans, with a 25¢ discount for brown, 
black and mixed beans from the base 
prices listed in the order. State-by- 
state base prices also are listed. 


Meal Ceiling $74 


A soybean oil meal ceiling price 
of $74 ton, bulk, f.o.b. cars, Decatur, 
also is established. 

The OPS instruction banning more 
than one markup means that soy- 
beans can be pulled into any area 
from any producing region plus one 
markup if the receiver can dispose 
of them to a processor or others. 
However, if the beans arriving from 
the country carry two markups, gen- 
erally the receiver can only resell to 
a processor or other if the last party 
is prepared to accept a loss or break 
his ceiling price. 


Certain Markups Allowed 


The important point about the soy- 
bean order is that it is a point of 
origin order to which can be added 
certain specified markups and eleva- 
tion charges. They cannot be multi- 
plied, according to OPS instructions 
to its field offices. 

According to trade attorneys, the 
order itself and the regional instruc- 
tions cannot legally halt multiple 
markups at country points by track 
merchandisers. One country buyer, in 
short, may legally take a markup 
when he buys from a supplier. The 
ESA instructions on single markups 
have not been published in the Fed- 
eral Register nor have they been giv- 
en the prominence of an official press 
release by OPS 


Soybean Producers 
See Way to Bring 


Ceiling Adjustment 


WASHINGTON—-Soybean produc- 
ers are reported to be asking proc- 
essors to deliver back to them soy- 
bean oil meal at price levels reflect- 
ing beans at approximately $3.35 bu., 
Chicago basis. The reason is that the 
composite ceiling prices for soybean 
oil and meal makes possible a price 
recovery substantially higher than 
country point official ceilings. 

Trade sources previously had re- 
ported that, on the basis of the com- 
posite price of soybean oil and meal, 
beans would have to bring substan- 
tially higher price levels. Farmers as 
well as the trade demonstrated their 
knowledge of arithmetic and prompt- 
ly started asking a price for beans 
equivalent to the price ceilings for oil 
and meal. 

At the same time it has been 
learned that officials of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and other major ter- 
minal market groups are planning 
sessions with officials of the Office 
of Price Stabilization in Washing- 
ton Feb. 23 to insist that the Chicago 
Board of Trade market ceiling price 
be adjusted upwards to meet actual 
conditions. It is reported that this 
request will involve an upward ad- 
justment of the Chicago Board of 
Trade futures market to $3.47 bu. 

If trade reports on farm condi- 
tions of soybean sales are correct, it 
appears probable that a black market 
in beans is imminent if export com- 
mitments by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and private trade are to be 
fulfilled. It is clear that sellers who 
took a position in the futures market 
for delivery will probably be unable 
to attain delivery at prevailing Chi- 
cago ceiling prices. 

(See story on page 12 of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller for a re- 
view of export commitments of both 
CCC and private trade.) 


BREAD '8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECISION ON RYE GRADE 
CHANGES EXPECTED SOON 


WASHINGTON —It is expected 
that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will decide before the end of 
March whether any changes are to 
be made in the federal grades for rye 
result of public hearings held 
recently in Minneapolis, Omaha and 
Chicago. 


as a 


under consideration have 
to do primarily with a reduction in 
the amount of thin rye permitted in 
the top grades. 

Millers generally favored the 
changes proposed by the government, 
but a majority of the terminal and 
country elevator operators and com- 
mission merchants were opposed to 
the changes. 


Changes 


If any changes are made, they must 
be published in the Federal Register 
at least 90 days in advance of the 
effective date. If the Department of 
Agriculture announces its decision be- 
fore the end of March, the new stand- 
ards, if adopted, would be effective at 
the beginning of the 1951 harvest. 
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““...and Give Our Children the Chance I Had’’ 


Listen as this 83-year-old retired farmer gives thanks for 
what America has given him. As with so many of us, he 
remembers youth when he prays: ‘‘May all young folks 
today continue to live in freedom, and grow and prosper 


under the same American system that helped me.” 


It is right to pray for our children. If socialism comes 
to America, the young will lose the most. Those who are 
older lose the least. Look at the record in countries where 
the easy promises of socialism have found root, have killed 


initiative. 


We should pray now that life will be full of opportunities 


for babies, teen-agers, newlyweds and our war veterans 


who are only now getting their start on their farms or other 
businesses, or in their new jobs. At the very least, we owe 
them a full chance to share in the kind of life that has made 
this country the envy of all the world. 


Let’s stop socialism now. Let’s not handicap our chil- 
dren. Let’s remember that America grew great on the 
incentive system. Let’s not imitate the “isms.” Instead, 


let’s imitate our own success. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN 4 . 
SERVING 


© OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


CAR 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, tne Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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Crrocery Pronucts NE 





They Do a Lot of It 





Baking in Rural Homes Studied 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The fact that 
a considerable amount of home bak- 
ing is done in rural homes is shown 
in a study made among subscribers 
to the Kansas Farmer and the Mis- 
souri Ruralist. The study was made 
by the research department of Capper 
Publications, Inc., Topeka. 

The survey was designed to deter- 
mine the baking methods used in 
homes where the two magazines are 
read. It includes information on types, 
brands and amounts of baking prod- 
ucts used and frequency of home 
baking. 

Although the study was made some 
time ago, the results show that home 
baking is done extensively in rural 
Kansas and Missouri homes. The re- 
port is based on 2,200 returns from 
questionnaires sent out late in 1948 
1,100 returns from Kansas and 1,100 
from Missouri. 


Flour Use 

Almost 98% of the families in both 
states replied to the question of 
whether they used all-purpose flour 
regularly. And of these some 99% 
replied affirmatively. Among those 
reporting the number of pounds used 
in a two-month period, the averages 
were 42.1 lb. for Kansas and 50.2 lb. 
for Missouri. 

The question on cake flour used 
was answered by about 75% of the 
families queried. Regular use was re- 
ported by some 87% of the families 
in both states who answered the ques- 
tion. The average number of pack- 
ages used in a two-month period was 
almost two in both states. 

About 45% of the families surveyed 
answered the question on cake mix 
use. Of these, approximately 45% in 
both states said they used the prod- 
uct regularly. The average number 
of packages used in a _ two-month 
period was found to be 3.6. 

Around 40% of the families sur- 
veyed answered the question on pie 
crust mix use. Among Kansas Farm- 
er families replying, almost one fourth 
said they used the product regularly. 
Of Missouri Ruralist families report- 
ing, about one fifth said they used 
the product regularly. 

Pancake Flour 

The question on plain pancake flour 
use was answered by more than half 
of the families. Regular use was re- 
ported by 70% of the Kansas fam- 
ilies replying and by 62°% of the Mis- 
souri families replying. For buck- 
wheat pancake flour, regular use was 
reported by 44% of the families in 
both states who answered the ques- 
tion. 

Generally, about 40-50% of the 
families answered questions on the 
use of hot roll mix, gingerbread mix, 
muffin mix, biscuit mix. 

Hot roll mix was reported used 
regularly by 34.7% of the Kansas 
families replying and 32.9% of the 


Missouri families replying. Other use 
percentages among the families re- 
plying to the use questions: Ginger- 
bread mix—Kansas, 61.6; Missouri, 
50.7. Muffin mix—Kansas, 13.7; Mis- 
souri, 11.8. Biscuit mix—-Kansas, 30; 
Missouri, 24 9. 


Almost All Bake Cakes 

About 98% of the families an- 
swered the question on cake baking. 
And almost 100% of those replying 
reported that they bake cakes. More 
than half of those reporting cake 
baking frequently said they baked 
cake one or more times a week. More 
than 80% in both states said they 
usually made cake with all-purpose 
or cake flour and their own recipe. 
A little more than 3% said they used 
a mix, while about 15% made “about 
half with own recipe and half with 
mix.” 

More than 98% of the families sur- 
veyed answered the question on pie 
baking and of these almost all said 
they baked pie. Of those reporting 
frequency, more than half said they 
baked pie one to three or more times 
a week. About 90% of the families 
reporting method said they usually 
used all-purpose flour or cake flour 
and their own recipe in making pie. 

On the question of whether they 
made pancakes, almost all of those 
replying answered in the affirmative. 
A large share of the families said 
they made pancakes one to three or 
more times a week. And about half 
of those reporting the method used 
said they used all-purpose flour or 
cake flour and their own recipes. 

Other Baked Foods 

About 90% of the families sur- 
veyed in both states replied to the 
question on whether they made bis- 
cuits. And of these about 98% re- 
plied affirmatively. Of those report- 
ing the method used, about 90% said 
they usually used all-purpose or cake 
flour. 

Approximately 70% of the families 
surveyed replied to the gingerbread 
question. Of these some 85% reported 


Flour, Mix Sales Up 


NEW YORK—A monthly market- 
ing report by the Industrial Surveys 
Co. shows that consumer tonnage 
purchases of flour and mixes in No- 
vember, 1950, were up 2% from No- 
vember, 1949, according to National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
bulletin. For the first 11 months of 
1950, consumer purchases of these 
products showed a gain of 5% over 
the corresponding period in 1949. 
Prices of flour and mixes in October, 
1950, were 1% higher than a year 
earlier, the report shows, while in 
November, 1950, they were 2% higher 
than a year earlier. 


making gingerbread. Of the Kansas 
families reporting method, half said 
they usually used all-purpose or cake 
flour. Among the Missouri families, 
64% said they used all-purpose or 
cake flour. 

About 65% of the families surveyed 
answered the question on whether 
they made muffins. Of these, about 
84% replied About 90% of 
those reporting said they usually used 
all-purpose or cake flour. 

Almost 90% of those surveyed an- 
swered the question, “Do you make 
cookies?” Some 97% of these fam- 
ilies in both states said “yes.” 

More than 70% in both states an- 
swered the question on whether they 
made yeast raised bread. And of 
these families, some 85% in both 
states said “yes.”’ Of those reporting 
frequency, more than half said they 
made yeast raised bread one or more 
times a week. 


“ves.” 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


TAKES PMA POST 

WASHINGTON—John W. King of 
Carmel, Cal., a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
has been named a consultant to the 
food distribution branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. His work will include consulta- 
tion on such problems as manpower, 
materials, facilities and supplies nec- 
essary to the continued efficient op- 
eration of food distribution outlets. 


GREAD IS T 


Willis Stresses Food 


HE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Industry's Responsibility 


in Defense Program 


CHICAGO—tThe food industry's re- 
sponsibility in the nation’s defense 
program was stressed by Paul S. Wil- 
lis, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., in a speech 
here last week. 

While the government has “a great 
responsibility to the people to see 
that it does an intelligent top job,” 
Mr. Willis said, “we have the first 
responsibility of cooperating to the 
fullest extent with the defense pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Willis spoke at the 25th anni- 
versary luncheon meeting of the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance of Amer- 
ica at the Morrison Hotel. 

Other Responsibilities 

While emphasizing the industry's 
obligation to cooperate in the defense 
program, the GMA head noted, how- 
ever, that “in our capacity as busi- 
ness managers” other responsibilities 
must not be forgotten. 

“We have the responsibility of 
keeping our businesses in a healthy 
and sound financial condition, for a 
business must be strong in order to 
be helpful,”” he said. “We have the 
responsibility of providing food and 
groceries to the military and to the 
American people. We have the respon- 
sibility of providing the money to 
meet the payrolls for our employees, 
and we have the responsibility of re- 


TEST KITCHEN EXPERTS—H. W. 
Putnam (right), recently appointed 
director of the research and develop- 
ment laboratories of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, checks cake 
mix results with Miss Alice Jarman, 
director of Ballard’s new home 
kitchen. 





warding the stockholders so they will 
continue making their money avail- 
able with which to operate our busi- 
nesses, 

Mr. Willis suggested a program 
of needed actions for implementing 
the defense program. Such actions, 
he said, include: 

(1) The government should reduce 
nonessential expenditures, increase 
efficiency, tighten credit controls, im- 
pose appropriate taxes and set up 
capably staffed agencies for han- 
dling food problems. (2) Farmers 
should plan for all-out production 
with greatest efficiency. 

(3) Food and grocery manufactur- 
ers should step up efficient produc- 
tion, maintain prices consistent with 
costs and allocate output equitably 
in regular channels of trade. (4) Dis- 
tributors should buy in regular quan- 
tities, maintain reasonable mark-ups 
and distribute through regular chan- 
nels. (5) The public should buy in 
normal quantities and avoid black 
markets. 


Gveatest Peenible 
Use of Indirect 
Controls Urged 


PITTSBURGH—Fullest use of in- 
direct price controls as a means of 
averting disastrous inflation was 
urged here last week by Charles M 
Isaac, manager of the domestic dis- 
tribution department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. Mr. Isaac 
spoke at the regional marketing con- 
ference held here by the national 
Chamber 

The board of directors of the na- 
tional Chamber, he noted, recently 
adopted a resolution declaring that, 
although direct price controls have 
been invoked, experience shows they 
are of doubtful value. 

“There should be the fullest use,” 
said Mr. Isaac, “of such indirect con- 
trols as credit, monetary and fiscal 
policies. Direct controls cause black 
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markets, distort price structures and 
cause public unrest.” 

In using price controls under the 
President's order, he said, the gov- 
ernment would find controls most 
effective if exercised through a sys- 
tem of holding constant the percent- 
age mark-up margins between costs 
and retail prices. Rationing, if under 
taken, should be restricted to a lim- 
ited number of commodities, he added 

Manpower Problem 

Mr. Isaac also warned that man- 
power will become of increasing con- 
cern in the field of distribution. And 
he said that there should be adequate 
recognition of the vital services per- 


formed in national emergencies by 
distribution 
Another speaker, W. E. Long of 


Longs, Tully, N.Y., said that retail- 
ers and wholesalers must do a bet- 
ter selling job if they wish to achieve 
a wider spread in net profit. Mr. Long 
said the old methods of getting a 
better profits spread—-such as higher 
mark-ups and expense reductions 
are not possible now. It is necessary 
to step up the selling tempo at pres- 
ent levels of expense, he said, call- 
ing for improved merchandising, ad- 
vertising and salesmanship. 

Paul L. Sample, president of G. C 
Murphy Co., McKeesport, Pa., told 
the conference that, barring full-scale 
war, distributors can expect a record 
dollar volume in 1951, although unit 
volume of sales may drop to 1948 
and 1949 levels 

He said that the supply of goods 
and services is large enough for more 
than a comfortable standard of liv- 
ing, provided the flow of goods is 
kept at a fairly even keel. 

Jay D. Runkle, vice president of 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, called 
for sound national policies toward 
foreign affairs as well as domestic 
problems. And he proposed establish- 
ment of a national policy committee 
made of persons from many segments 
of society. Among the men he 
gested as members for such a com- 
mittee was Harry A. Bullis, chairman 


sug- 


of the board of General Mills, Inc 
Minneapolis. 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA PROMOTED 
AS FRUIT PIE THICKENER 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp 
has launched a campaign to promote 
use of Minute Tapioca as a thickener 
for fruit pies 

Flour, pie crust mixes and various 
canned fruits are also being promoted 
in advertising of Minute Tapioca as 
a thickener 

Coinciding with National Red 
Cherry Week which is now being held, 
national advertising is pushing Min- 
ute Tapioca as an ideal thickener for 
cherry pies 

General Foods officials say the 
product has proved very popular as 
a pie thickener and that the current 
promotion is aimed at increasing 
the number of housewives familiar 
with the product's use as a thickene1 
F Lire— 
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Frozen Dough 
Firm Expands 


DALLAS Frozen-Rite Products, 
Inc., manufacturer and distributor of 
frozen dough products, is expanding 
The company has moved into larger 
quarters in Dallas because of in- 
creased demand, officials said. 

The firm makes frozen rolls, pies, 
cookies, ready-to-bake pie crust and 
muffins. Formed in 1945, a Frozen- 
Rite at first sold only to a number 
of grocers in Dallas County. But now 


its products go to many food outlets, 
restaurants, hotels and schools and 
other institutions over a wide area. 

Three former Chicago men-——Sher- 
man Comroe, president; Irving H. 
Comroe, vice president, and Jack R 
Shapps, secretary-treasurer — organ- 
ized the company. 

They said their new enlarged fa- 
cilities will enable them to step up 
production of various types of rolls, 
muffins, pies and pie crust. 

“We believe there is no substitute 
for freezing to retain 100% of the 
nutritive value of foods,” said Sher- 
man Comroe. “This applies to dough 
products as well as fresh fruits and 
vegetables.” 

Company officials point with partic- 
ular pride to their ready-to-bake pie 
crusts, which they say are used by 
the best cooks because of convenience 
and impossibility of failure in baking 
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USE OF BUTTER, BAKED 
FOODS TO BE PROMOTED 


CHICAGO—Good eating and low 
cost living are stressed in a March 
“better with butter’ campaign which 
will include promotion of flour and 
baked foods. 

The American Dairy Assn. is using 
national magazine advertising to push 
increased use of butter with bread, 
rolls, muffins, biscuits, coffee cake, 
bread pudding and other similar 
foods. 

Also, according to ADA officials, 
the baking and milling industries will 
support the campaign on the national 
advertising level and at point of sale. 
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To Introduce Frozen 
Waffles in New Areas 


PHILADELPHIA — The recently- 
formed Waffle Corp. of America an- 
nounced here last week that its 
Downy Flake Frozen One-Minute 
Waffle has met such wide accept- 
ance in this area that it is to 
be introduced in the New York, Bal- 
timore and Washington markets by 
mid-March. 

Richards J. Conly, president of the 
new company, said the firm began 
testing the product three and a half 
months ago in Philadelphia, then ex- 
panded into southern New Jersey, 
Delaware and upstate Pennsylvania. 

A half dozen waffles are sold in a 
cellophane package. They are pre- 
baked and quick-frozen and require 
no defrosting. The housewife takes 
them out of the refrigerator, puts a 
waffle into the toaster like a piece of 
bread and within a minute she has 
a hot waffle ready to eat. 

Radio and television promotion has 
been used, and it is these two media 
which will spearhead the new adver- 
tising campaign scheduled to get un- 
der way the week of March 19 in all 
new areas, according to company offi- 
cials. 


Lire 





BREAD 
KANSAS ELEVATOR BUILDS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS Pauline 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator, which 
has a 25,000 bu. installation adjoin- 
ing the Santa Fe tracks will start 
construction of a 150,000-bu. grain 
elevator. Louis Vernon, manager, said 
the new elevator will be a cylin- 
der-type structure of reinforced con- 
crete and will be a complete eleva- 
tor within itself. He estimated the 
cost of the new building at $109,000 
The 475 members of the cooperative 
subscribed all of the cash needed. Mr 
Vernon said the new elevator would 
be in operation by wheat harvest, 
which normally comes about the mid- 
dle of June. 
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Market for Prepared Liquid 
Pancake Batter Extended 


CHICAGO — Marketing of Grid-l- 
Redi, a prepared liquid pancake bat- 
ter, is being extended. 

The “already mixed batter,” which 
is marketed in cartons similar to milk 
cartons, was introduced first last fall 
in the New York area. Since then, ex- 
tensive advertising has been used to 
build up distribution in Chicago. And 
the product is being introduced in 
other cities, too. It also is being put 
on the market in Canada. 

Grid-l-Redi is sold through dairies, 
which distribute it door-to-door and 
to food stores. 


Processors Add Liquid 


Grid-l-Redi pancake mix is a prod- 
uct of Grid-l-Rich, Ine., Chicago. 
Grid-l-Redi dry mix powder, com- 
plete except for liquid, is supplied 
to franchised processors in carlots. 
Processors add a_ pre-determined 
amount of filtered liquid, mix, emul- 
sify, cool and pack the finished batter 
in cartons. 

Advertising points out that there 
is “nothing to add, nothing to stir.” 
Housewives are told that all they have 
to do is “just heat up your griddle, 
grease lightly and pour out” the bat- 
ter. A one-quart carton of Grid-l- 
Redi will make 28 to 32 pancakes, the 
advertising says. 

Officials of Grid-l-Rich say that 
among the ingredients of the patent- 
ed product are enriched cake flour, 
sweet cream, buttermilk solids, hy- 
drogenated vegetable shortening, rye 
flour, hydrogenated eggs and nonfat 
milk solids. 


Refrigerated 


If stored in its carton in the re- 
frigerator, Grid-l-Redi will keep twice 
long as milk, about two weeks, 
according to company officials. 

Ten laboratories, thousands of 
hours research and well over $1 
million went into the development 
of Grid-l-Redi, say Grid-l-Rich offi- 
cials. The problem, they add, was to 
find a formula which permitted the 
necessary solids to combine perma- 
nently with the proper liquids to pro- 
duce a commercial pancake batter. 

Grid-l-Rich, Inc., is headed by Mark 
Lipsky, vice president and general 


as 


of 





Modern Lad 


Boy, with Prepared 
Mix, Electric Mixer 
Wins Cake Contest 


EL MONTE, CAL.—A 12-year-old 
boy, using a package of prepared mix 
and an electric mixer, walked off 
with top honors in the annual cup- 
cake baking contest at Mountain 
View school here. 

A 13-year-old girl, using one of 
her mother’s favorite recipes and 
laboring over the job with a wooden 
spoon, came in second. 

The winner, Don Pringle, who had 
learned the fundamentals of baking 
at home and in his Boy Scout troop, 
zipped through the contest with great 


ease, winning from a field that in- 
cluded 64 girls and 30 boys. 
The cakes were judged on this 


basis: 20% for appearance, 40% for 
texture, 40% for taste. 

After the contest, the cakes were 
sold, and the funds realized were 
split between the school’s PTA and 
the student council. 


manager of Reddi-Wip, Inc., and Jack 
Teaford. 

Announced plans call for opening 
of additional markets as individual 
processors become fully equipped 
and get into production. 

Officials say the firm is now de- 
veloping other similar items, A cake 
batter which will be distributed in the 
same way is planned, they point out. 


BREAD 


Study Includes Data 
on Prepared Mixes 


NEW YORK—A study of brand 
habits published by the Dell Publish- 
ing Co. includes information on the 
use of prepared baking mixes. The 
survey compares brand habits of 
Modern Romances readers’ families 
and U.S. families generally. 

The survey was made among two 
1,200-family panels—one represent, 
ing U.S. families and one representing 
Modern Romances families. The re- 
port, pointing out that homemakers 
reading Modern Romances are gen- 
erally young, said that young fam- 
ilies use greater quantities of many 
products and that young women are 
brand conscious. 

The report, entitled “Brand Habits 
of American Families,” includes data 
on biscuit, cake, gingerbread, com- 
plete pie and muffin mixes and pan- 
cake flour. 

According to the survey, usage and 
consumption of most mixes are great- 
er in Modern Romances homes than 
in U.S. homes generally. Also, it was 
reported, more Modern Romances 
homemakers always buy the same 
brand. 
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William McArthur 


CHEVALIER — William McArthur, 
associate director of the grain 
branch, U.S. Production and Market- 
ing Administration, was recently 
dubbed a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by the French government. 
Mr. McArthur was awarded the med- 
al by a representative of the French 
government in Washington for his 
services in handling relief feeding 
problems for that nation following 
the war. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 


Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ahead ’”’ 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 a Bank & Frust ' € € mnpfrany 


“years Foreign 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT ’ ) ® ae 
INSURANCE CORPORATION eae 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS C 





Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture Asks 


for Inflation Curbs 


WINNIPEG—-Organized farmers of 
Canada, through their national organ- 
ization, the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture told Prime Minister St 
Laurent and his cabinet Feb. 15 that 
all practical steps should be taken to 
curb present inflation. 

In its annual presentation of policy, 
the federation delegation, headed by 
H. H. Hannam, president, said that 
if and when general price controls 
are imposed, they should be made ef- 
fective across the board, without ex- 
emption of any group but on as close 
a basis of economic equality as pos- 
sible among all groups. 

The delegation expressed the appre- 
ciation of the farming industry for 
the establishment of the Price Sup- 
port Act as permanent legislation, and 
for price support programs to date 
which had helped to give stability to 
the farming industry. They urged, 
however, a more clear-cut definition 
of the basis on which price support 
measures were being applied, o1 
would be applied in future. 


Wheat Pool Settlement 

A “very substantial payment pe! 
bushel” was asked in the final settle- 
ment of the five-year wheat pool 
which is still pending. The delegation 
expressed appreciation for the ef- 
forts being made by the government 
to obtain further consideration in this 
respect from the U.K. government 
under the former wheat agreement 

The delegation also urged the con- 
tinuance of the Canadian Wheat 
Board ; the sole marketing for 
coarse grains, with a minimum us¢ 
of the future market in this connec- 
tion. They also once more urged that 
the freight assistance policy on feed 
grains, in effect since 1941, be made 
a permanent feature of Canadian ag- 
ricultural policy 

The delegation voiced the strong 
CFA convention disapproval of what 
it looked upon as the summary man- 
ner in which the Board of Transport 
Commissioners had disposed of the 
appeal against the raising of freight 
rates on livestock, without requiring 
the railway companies to answer the 
arguments of the producers 
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CARGILL ASKS PERMIT 
FOR RIVER FACILITIES 

MEMPHIS—Cargill, Inc., feed and 
grain company, has filed an applica- 
tion with the Vicksburg District, 
Corps of Engineers, to construct fa- 
cilities for loading and unloading 
grain on the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi River in the vicinity of Natchez, 
Miss. 

The construction would consist of a 
floating dock about 40 by 140 ft. The 
dock would be sparred out from the 
water’s edge about 15 feet. From a 
point on top of the bank, a belt con- 
veyor boom will extend down the 
slope to connect with the dock barge 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


February 20, 1951 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














‘CREMO” 


am of Hard Wheat 


CROORSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN 


Just the Cre 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











_ FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!'":® 





Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











: 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








‘ >) ’x 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








. onne 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Re 
BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Datla 
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ARBA NAMES FOUR AS 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


CHICAGO—Four allied men have 
been appointed by the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America to serve as 
directors of the association in an ad- 
visory capacity, according to an an- 
nouncement by Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s 
South Hills Premier Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the ARBA. 

The appointees are: Harvey J. Pat- 
terson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Albert Pleus, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York; Paul H. Cadwell, J. 
W. Allen & Co., Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., and Carl Steinhauer, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 

These allied directors will replace 
the former allied advisory committee, 
of which Mr. Patterson was chairman 
and Mr. Pleus co-chairman. 
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TRANS-MISSOURI-KANSAS 
SHIPPERS SET MEETING 
ST. LOUIS The 89th regular 
meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Board will convene at the 
De Soto Hotel, St. Louis, on March 22. 
The day preceding the general meet- 
ing, March 21, will be devoted to indi- 
vidual meetings of the various stand- 
ing committees—executive, railroad 
contact, freight loss and damage pre- 
vention, less carload freight, freight 
ear efficiency, legislative—and will 
include a joint committee luncheon 
and business session. 
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CHICAGO BOARD ELECTS 

CHICAGO — Elected to member- 
ship of the Chicago Board of Trade 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors were Benjamin Adler, New 
York; Arthur J. Feicht, Chicago; 
James G. Theodosakis, River Forest, 
Ill., and Harold G. Gifford, Highland 
Park, Ill. 





Donald A. Marsh 


PROMOTED —The Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y., has announced the 
appointment of Donald A. Marsh as 
an assistant sales manager. A gradu- 
ate of the Agricultural College at the 
University of Connecticut, Mr. Marsh 
has been a member of the Beacon 
sales organization 21 years. His first 
years with Beacon were spent in the 
western Connecticut-Hudson Valley 
territory. Later he transferred to the 
northern New Jersey-southeastern 
New York area. He became a sales 
territory manager in that area in 
1936 and continued in that capacity 
until his recent promotion. 


SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


Every jobber knows he cannot pro- 
gress by selling flour that gives in- 
ferior results. Yet there are plenty of 
flours on the market that are not all 
they should be. If you are a jobber 
building a business on the sound 


principle of top quality, the principle 
you know is right, then SUNNY 
KANSAS is the flour for you. Its 


quality is unquestionable and unvary- 
ing. 


= 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA acl KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








Marsu & McLENNAN 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 





























CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING‘ Sktrion “or Tne UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus Nashville 
St. Louis Portland Enid 


N . 
Kansas City Galveston Ana 

Omaha Enid Kansas City 

Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C, 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 5°to ence 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG EATTLE 4 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


LL 


MILLS AT pp ° 


Country an 
Terminal 


Storage 


¥ 
OF 
ODERN 


NEW SPOKANE_MILt 
THE WORLD'S. MOST 


WENATCHEE > RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








encuant MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


R 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Millfeed Receipts 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 
. ’ Y al a) rs ee 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 

BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 

FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.44 
Bemis Bro 
index, a 
wholesale 


Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
composite figure reflecting 
prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.44, com- 
pared with 17.84 a year ago. The 
duty paid for early shipments from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlaps expressed in cents a 
pound of cloth is 36.24 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. The current index 
based on Calcutta ceiling prices 
which include Indian Export tax at 
1,500 rupees and 350 rupees a ton, re- 
spectively, plus commission. 
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5% 





BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Grand Island 


Protein 


Fremont Hastings 





SAN FRANCISCO 


- nn | 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS / 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS Z 
AND SEWING TWINE 2 
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A Hig 
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(irade Baker's Spring Patent 
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' eat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 
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\o WHEN YOU mix your own 
ingredients, quality of finished 
goods is affected by: 
@ Imperfect blending of 
ingredients. 
@ Variation in quality of 
ingredients. 
@ Mistakes in scaling. 


When quality varies, you’re in 
danger of losing customers... 
o and profits! mn | 
— | 
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when analyzing operating costs 














A WHEN YOU use Pillsbury Bakery 


Mixes, quality of finished goods 
is protected by: 


@ Thorough blending of 
ingredients. 


© Rigid testing of all the mix 
ingredients by Pillsbury. 


@ Elimination of errors in 
scaling and blending. 


Uniform quality means satisfied 
customers ... profitable business 








See your Pillsbury salesman or your jobber about a trial order of P 
Pillsbury Bakery Mixes...under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. os r 


Dont overlook PILLSBURY BAKERY MIKES 3 =: 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS J 
... for CAKES... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS “2 \ 


PILLSBURY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


9 for you! 
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One Way to Make Excess Profits 
Taxes Easier to Take 


A constituent of Thruston B. Mor- 
ton, Republican representative in Con- 
gress from Kentucky, has suggested 
to him a plan which he thinks might 
avoid decreased business efficiency 
and headache from high excess profits 
taxation. Rep. Morton has passed on 
the suggestion through the columns 
of the Congressional Record. The con- 
stituent thinks excess profits taxation 
can work very much like a cost-plus 
arrangement if it is not set up prop- 
erly. He writes: 

“Let us take a businessman like 
myself. The way the excess profits 
tax is proposed, everything my com- 
pany makes over $25,000 will be taxed 
77%. (Believe me, I am not complain- 
ing.) Now, I do not think I am any 
better or worse than the average busi- 
nessman; therefore, my thinking may 
be typical. 

“If I reach the excess profits brack- 
ets, will I become careless in the op- 
eration of my business? Will I hire 
more people than I really need, be- 
cause it is only costing me 23% to do 
so and it will make life easier? Will 
I try as hard to maintain my present 
efficiency in the plant? 

“In case the war situation becomes 
worse, I really should drive my people 
harder to help the cause along, but 
again, will I do so with most of the 
incentive taken away? Will I spend 
more than I should for advertising? 
I could go on citing examples, but I 
am sure you are familiar with all of 
them. 

“Here is my proposal. Go ahead 
with your excess profits tax. Make 
it as stiff as you want. You will find 
businessmen more patriotic than some 


people in Washington think. However, 
in order to maintain efficiency, say 
to the businessman: ‘We will set up 
this excess profits tax which we take 
from you as a credit against any year 
in the next 10 years that you show a 
loss, provided this loss is not due to 
neglect or mismanagement.’ 

~ “For example, if in 1951 you take 
$10,000 in excess profits and if some 
year before 1961 I show a loss in my 
business, you will take care of me out 
of this $10,000. This seems fair, be- 
cause the businessman may feel he 
is taking care of you now—you do the 
same for him when he needs help. 

“Let us hope that we will never need 
this credit; that in the next 10 years 
business will be good. But there may 
come a time when we have a bad 
year. Giving the businessman this as- 
surance of future help will, I am sure, 
save the country millions of dollars, 
because you will have created a rea- 
son for us staying efficient. We will 
consider the excess profits tax as in- 
surance. 

“Frankly, I do not think there will 
be much reason to use this credit, 
but is it not true that if business 
conditions should get bad, that the 
government would step in some way 
to help business? So you see govern- 
ment will be helping anyway, so why 
not now use this idea as a means to 
have efficiency in business during war 
times? 

“As a plus value, this idea will pre- 
serve what I think is a prime Ameri- 
can idea—to constantly get more effi- 
cient. Maybe we can even run a war 
period efficiently if we try hard 
enough.” 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller . .. . 








75 Years Ago: 


The millers’ association of Sheboy- 
gan County, Wisconsin, was talking 
of hiring jointly a traveling salesman 
to dispose of the surplus product of 
its members. 

The Iowa Millers Assn. followed 
its adventure in forming a fire insur- 
ance company by going into the mu- 
tual life insurance business. 

The following flour mills were in 
operation at Atchison, Kansas: Cen- 
tral, City and West Atchison. 

The mill at Kankakee, Ill, with 
nine run of stone and 50,000 bbl. ca- 
pacity a year, was running only half 
time. “Cause, hard times.” 

Writing from Illinois, “Non Com- 


pos Mentis” reported to The North- 
western Miller that “a death-like 
stillness” had taken the place of the 
“busy hum of former years.” He 
found too many “tottering and bank- 
rupt milling firms.” 

Frequent, as indicating the indus- 
trial hazards of the day, were such 
items as this from LaGrange, Ind.: 
“A horrible accident occurred in Wil- 
liamson & Andrew's flouring mill 
here this morning, by which Oscar 
Mellen, one of the employees of the 
mill, came to a sudden and painful 
death. While in the second story of 
the mill, oiling machinery, his cloth- 
ing caught between two cogwheels, 
running about 30 revolutions a min- 


ute, which drew him in, crushing and 
mangling him in a frightful manner.” 

Boston buyers were reported to be 
prejudiced against all flour put up 
in flat hoop barrels. 


50 Years Ago: 


With the largest attendance in its 
history, the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. held its 26th annual convention 
in Lansing. The discussion “ran the 
gamut from interstate commerce re- 
lations to the virtues of the so-called 
health foods.” R. J. Hamilton of 


Weighing Grain in a New York City Ele- 
vator 75 Years Ago 


White Pigeon was elected president. 

The white versus brown contro- 
versy was hot, as it had been for 
half a century. The manager of the 
Shredded Wheat Co. agency in Min- 
neapolis was being heard in after- 
dinner speeches on the subject, “Why 
Men’s Bones Rot and Children’s 
Teeth Fall Out.” The cause, he said, 
was white flour—“arch enemy of 
good health.” 

Ernesto Danvers, The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s Argentine correspondent, 
reported from Buenos Aires that the 
fast growing milling industry of his 
country required export markets. 
Millers were campaigning for the 
Brazilian trade in sharp competition 
with the mills of the U.S. and for 
a large part of the lucrative British 
market. Productive capacity of Ar- 
gentina was about 10 million barrels 
a year and domestic consumption not 
over half that amount. 


25 Years Ago: 


Introducing an article on chain 
store merchandising by Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller 
offered this comment: “Just as in the 
last half century methods of grind- 
ing wheat into flour have been revo- 
lutionized, the modern, daylight mill 
of rolls and purifiers and other ma- 
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chinery crowding out of existence 
the old, thick-walled, little-windowed 
buhr mills, so have the means of 
flour merchandising undergone an 
equally great change. No longer does 
the miller sell his products at the 
door; no longer do a few large job- 
bers take the surplus after the home 
trade has been cared for. But while 
the radical changes in the methods 
of manufacture occurred, for the 
most part, in the early part of the 
last half century, the means of dis- 
tribution are now in the midst of the 
changing period. 

“Centralized buying, needlessly 
held in awe by many millers, is real- 
ly the result of standardized selling. 
The remarkable success and rapid de- 
velopment of chain store systems, 
which had resulted in the creation of 
large central buying agencies long 
before the principle was applied in 
the baking industry through its gigan- 
tic mergers, has undoubtedly had a 
telling effect upon the trade channels 
through which flour is sold. 

“It is because of the manifestly 
greater volume of flour moving to 
the consumer through chain grocery 
stores, and the general interest in 
the chain store theory displayed by 
every branch of the milling, flour and 
baking industries, that The North- 
western Miller publishes this article, 
dealing with the history, development 
and economic principles of the chain 
store systems in the U.S.” 

A renewed determination that the 
soft wheat milling industry should 
not be crowded into the background, 
and the definitely expressed purpose 
of continuing, and even enlarging, the 
activities of the past year, dominat- 
ed the annual convention of the Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 

ee 8 

Harry Heemskerk, a baker of Vic- 
toria, Australia, was recently award- 
ed a golden teapot by the Tea Bureau 
for being Australia’s biggest tea 
drinker. He averaged 90 cups daily— 
32,850 cups a year and 657,000 in 20 
years of tea drinking. 


eee 
HIGH PRIESTESS OF THE LORD 


I can see her yet 

When, in memory, I search 

For neighbors I once knew and 

loved 

In a country church— 

A woman privileged to bake 

The communion bread; 

Her saintly face, calm blue eyes, 

Silver-haloed head; 

And, in memory, a partaker 

Of the altar rite, 

I taste again the sweetness 

Of a loaf so white, so light, 

It could only have been kneaded 

On a heaven-blest molding-board, 

Not by dear, old Mary Brown, 

But High Priestess of the Lord. 
Ethel Romig Fuller 
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FOOD PRICE INFLATION 


PPARENTLY it is going to be a matter of 
A months before the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion gets around to real ceilings on foodstuffs de- 
rived from the farm products that are not yet 
level with parity floors placed under them by 
the policy of agricultural price support. Perhaps 
the figures on the price tags will increase at a 
somewhat slower pace, but they will nevertheless 
keep going relentlessly upward. There is bound to 
be continuing inflation on the grocery shelf. 

Gossips have it that OPS is preparing stop 
signs for individual food products, to be set up 


when parity exemptions permit, but there are 
some eavesdroppers who whisper of consumer 
revolt long before that comes about. And that 


brings up the subject of subsidies. The board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


U.S. seems to have had this in mind when it 
issued the following emergency declaration of 
policy: 


“We oppose the payment of generalized federal 
subsidies for the production, distribution or con- 
sumption of any farm product or food under the 
pretext that it is an anti-inflationary device. Such, 
subsidies are opposed whether paid to producers 
in lieu of prices to assure adequate production, 
paid to processors or distributors in leu of fair 
margins to cover costs, or paid to consumers to 
reduce or subsidize their food bills.” 

These subsidies, said an accompanying state- 
ment submitted by Edward J. Grimes of Minne- 
apolis, agricultural director of the national cham- 
ber, not anti-inflationary, but, on the con- 
trary, are inflationary since they involve addition- 
al federal expenditures which increase the num- 
ber of dollars in the hands of spenders 

The statement maintained that subsidies are 
inconsistent with pay-as-you-go policies and are 
difficult to discontinue since they create serious 
and unfavorable reactions when they are ter- 
minated and prices again are permitted to reflect 
values. 


otherwise 


are 


true market 

Just for the record, presumably, it is set forth 
in the statement that “the near unanimous opinion 
of the nation’s producers, processors and distribu- 
tors is that price controls will diminish produc- 
tion and disrupt at great cost the processing and 
distributive economies, particularly for livestock, 
meats and meat products.” OPS, however, has a 
remedy—the wage-price incentive device, which 
is offered as the just enough 
production, with not too much inflation, and with 
prices and wages neither too high nor too low. 
Seems very much like the Confucian doctrine of 
the Golden Mean. We can’t quite decide where 
moment because 


to us way to get 


we stand on that issue at the 
the Chinese Communists have abolished Con- 
fucius 
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THE AMEND HONORABLE 

OME harsh things were said on this page 
AQ recently about the newspaper columnist Drew 
Pearson. They were fully deserved. Somewhat to 
our surprise Mr. Pearson has acknowledged error 
and has sought to make amends. Reduced to brief 
outline the case is this: 

In his newspaper column of Jan. 13 Mr. Pear- 
son published statements attributed to the Senate 
Food Investigating Committee to the effect that 
the baker’s margin of profit on a loaf of bread 
had increased despite a decrease in the cost of 
the ingredients. He said the committee’s report 
would charge that there was price-fixing in the 
baking industry warranting an investigation. From 
the tone of Mr. Pearson’s comment it seemed 
clear that he applauded the damaging allegations. 
At any rate the public’s impression undoubtedly 
was that he was doing so. Protests from the bak- 
ing industry went to Mr. Pearson and to Sen. 
Guy M. Gillette, chairman of the Senate commit- 
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tee. The sequel is in the following paragraphs 
from Mr. Pearson’s Feb. 5 column: 

“In recently reviewing a study of food prices 
made by the Senate Food Investigating Commit- 
tee, both this columnist and the committee ap- 
parently were in error regarding the margin of 
profit made by bakers. 

“Further study convinces this writer that the 
bakers’ margin is not unreasonable, and the aver- 
age baker seldom makes more than a half-cent 
on each pound of bread. 

“While the price of bread has increased, the 
prices of its ingredients have also shot up, in some 
cases proportionately more. In fairness to the 
baking industry, I am delighted to set these facts 
straight.” 

John T. McCarthy, chairman of the board of 
the American Bakers Assn., had pointed out the 
fallacies in Mr. Pearson's original article. “Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures show,” he said, “that 
bakery products have increased in price only 
4.5% since 1949, one of the smallest percentage 
increases of all foods, despite continuously rising 
cost of operations and ingredients.” There was 
much more on the right side of the line that 
Mr. Pearson might have passed on to his readers. 

The Gillette committee’s report has not been 
made public. The impression in Washington is 
that if there ever was any intention to put into 
it such statements and charges as those which 
Mr. Pearson passed on to the public the storm of 
protest has given timely warning to the committee 
that revision is called for. Paul Hadlick, counsel 
for the committee, disclaims any responsibility for 
making the contents of the committee’s report 
available to Mr. Pearson and does not confirm 
that the damaging statements passed on by Mr. 
Pearson are in the document. He intimates that 
Mr. Pearson took his information from the pub- 
lic record of the committee’s hearings, and thus 
merely dreamed up the committee report. 

Sen. Gillette sheds no light on the subject. 
Mr. Pearson sticks to the notion that the commit- 
tee shares his guilt. The Senator sees no reason to 
retract what he hasn’t said. As for what's in the 
report, he prefers to say nothing. 

We seem to have here a happy ending. Yet it 
is not entirely fortuitous. As everyone knows it is 
hard to overtake a lie when it gets a head start 
on the truth. Mr. Pearson's amendment will never 
overtake the original untruth. Which leads us once 
more to the moral that the baking industry's 
public relations work, to be most effective, must 
be out in front—not merely chasing lies but head- 
ing them off. 

e®ee 

THE FEEDSTUFFS POTENTIAL 

ECOGNIZED as a sound and vital part of the 
| * pose agricultural economy, the feed in- 
dustry has geared itself for the second time in a 
decade to take a hand in all-out food production 
in a world at war. Expanded domestic consump- 
tion of meat, milk and poultry products, increas- 
ing military purchases and the possibility that 
the U.S. will have to nourish countless numbers 
of persons overseas, particularly in Asia, combine 
to create a huge business potential for feeding- 
stuffs. Fortunately the nation’s food-producing 


capacity is at an all-time high and there should 
be no difficulty in meeting the anticipated demand. 

High consumer buying power for meat, dairy 
and poultry products, plus military needs and 


AL 


overseas commitments is expected to hold formula 
feed tonnage this year at 1950's high level, esti- 
mated by trade sources at 30 million tons. This 
even may be expanded further as the demand 
for these products continues to rise. 

The industry potential lies far beyond that 
figure. Perhaps production can be doubled or 
tripled in the foreseeable future. Factors lying 
behind this reasoning include the increasing pop- 
ulation and the rapid advancement in nutritional 
science. Breeders have been enabled to improve 
their operation, and feeding practice is more 
efficient than ever before. 

About 6,000 feed manufacturers participated 
in producing the 1950 total. Of these, about 2,700 
produced approximately 22 million tons. In the 
U.S. there are 25 or 30 firms producing 12,000 or 
more tons of formula feed monthly, and perhaps 
another 125 producing from 1,000 to 12,000 
tons a month. 

Feedstuffs purchases by farmers probably will 
be larger this year than in 1950. Increase in total 
livestock numbers, more profitable relationship 
of milk and egg prices to feed costs, and continua- 
tion of the trend toward larger use of protein 
supplement and formula feeds to obtain high pro- 
duction will tend to lift tonnage. New nutritional 
discoveries in the field of vitamins, trace minerals 
and antibiotics have increased the advantage of 
formula feeds since, in many cases, these sub- 
stances can be supplied most effectively through 
such feeds. Nationally, feeds bought, including 
grains and hay as well as by-product and formula 
feeds, constitute the farmer's largest item of pro- 
duction expense. They have exceeded $3 billion 
annually the last few years. 

The present outlook indicates that feed sup- 
plies will be adequate to take care of livestock 
production for the feeding year, but it is likely 
that the year’s feeding operations will use up 
about 200 million bushels of the corn carryover. 
Protein supplies appear adequate, but a 
crop in 1951 would prove serious. 

Livestock production trends in 1951 will slant 
upwards, particularly those for swine and broilers. 
Production of other types of poultry is expected 
io remain at 1950 levels, or perhaps just a little 
under. Beef cattle and sheep numbers will in- 
crease, and dairy cattle numbers are expected to 
show no major change. 

It is axiomatic that staple foods fare well 
in wartime. Mobilization for defense also gives 
them priority and puts those who provide them 
in the ranks of essential industry. Regimentation 
will not be comfortable but it will place no limi- 
tation upon the opportunity for performing great 
national service with adequate reward. 

e@e@8e 
KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


AYBE price controls will not be with us 

long. They have made few friends in the 
brief time they have been in effect. The over- 
whelming pressure of labor and consumer groups 
which did so much to get them off to a hasty and 
a very bad start is subsiding as it becomes more 
and more clear that, as they are being set up they 
are not likely to give much satisfaction. At the 
same time the opposition to them, which comes 
from business, farmers and economists, grows 
stronger and more vocal than it was in the days 
preceding the freeze. 

But— 

This is no time to write off price control and 
to proceed on the theory that it is all through. 
Business cannot proceed as usual. It is being 
very properly warned that it must be ready when 
the OPS man comes around. The law requires 
complete records for processors and dealers, and 
the penalties are severe. Maybe the probable spot 
checks won't reach as far as your books, but it 
would be an excellent idea, all the same, to have 
them entirely in order—just in case. 


short 
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Pasture Economy 
to Aid Feed Men 
and Farmers 


An excerpt from a recent address 
by Thomas W. Staley, chairman of 
the board, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., before the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange. 

¥ ¥ 

Recently, a pasture economy has 
been growing by leaps and bounds in 
the Southeast. You may wonder 
whether this is good for your busi- 
ness and mine. I say that any pro- 
gram economically sound is good for 
us individually and collectively. Look- 
ing at the subject industry-wise, a 
pasture economy leads to the use of 
complete feeds, seeds and fertilizer, 
all of which favorably affects the 
feed industry at some level—manu- 
facturing, wholesale or retail. 

A pasture economy is the most im- 
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portant means of correcting one of 
our gravest national and regional 
problems — soil erosion. If fields 
throughout our nation continue to 
wash away for a few more genera- 
tions at the same rate as in the past, 
and if our population continues its 
present rate of growth, we may with- 
in the lifetime of many of us face a 
famine. This can happen. 

Look further into this new agri- 
cultural economy that is developing 
all too gradually. If you agree that it 
is sound, then do something about it. 

The land grant colleges, the exten- 
sion service and other federal agen- 
cies are making a sound and valiant 
effort to arrest soil erosion and to 
build a pasture economy. If you do 
not know the factors, and doubt the 
soundness of this program, get on a 
horse and ride over the fields in your 
own countryside, or, for a bird’s eye 
vilw, take an airplane ride on a 
clear day and observe the gullies, the 
depleted farms and the vast submar- 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


ginal areas now lost to production. 

This suggestion may sound fantas- 
tic but I present it with grave sin- 
cerity for I think too few of us real- 
ize what has happend to many of our 
once fertile fields. Even fewer of us 
realize what we can do to improve 
the situation. 

If any one of you is interested in 
taking action, I should like to discuss 
with you in person what is being done 
in areas about which I have person- 
al knowledge. I would like to have 
you visit our own Missouri farm 
which, (nree years agu, was vue vil 
the poorest farms in the state, and 
which today is rated one of the best. 

I can show you gullies stopped last 
year, and more that will be stopped 
this year. Last summer 200 head of 
Angus cattle on 800 acres of land 
could not keep the pastures and 
meadows down even though we were 
competing with them for winter hay. 
A drouth came in September that 
continued until early January. All of 
our cattle on grass that for three 
months appeared worthless, with a 
minimum amount of supplementary 
feed as real winter came on, are fat 
and sleek. 

Why? Because the soil had been 
tested and then properly treated with 
lime, phosphate, potash, and trace 
minerals; then seeded in well pre- 
pared beds to carefully selected 
grasses and legumes. 

You could do your community a 
great service and bring distinction to 
your fine group by promoting such 
a program among all people in your 
area. 

To conclude this point, I want to 
draw your attention that the cattle 
population in the area composed of 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia and Florida was in 1950 ap- 
proximately 15% more than the av- 
erage members in that area during 
the 10-year period from 1939 to 1948. 
The 1950 livestock figures for these 
states are approximately 35% great- 
er than in 1939. 

Your livestock gain is accelerating. 
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Howard B. Cunningham 


NAMED BY ABA—Howard B. Cun- 
ningham, vice president of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been appointed vice chairman of the 
national affairs committee of the 
American Bakers Assn., according to 
an announcement by Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, tnc., Brooklyn, chair- 
man of the cominittee. Mr. Cunning- 
ham succeeds E. E. Kelley, Jr., But- 
ter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, 
Fla., who resigned the vice chairman- 
ship following his appointment as 
city manager of Lakeland. Mr. Kelley 
will retain his membership on the 
committee. 





Certainly this is good for the feed, 
grain and oil meal business. Statis- 
tics for manufactured feeds sold in 
the Southeast indicate an increase of 
9% for 1949 as compared to 1948. 
Moving on, in spite of the big 1949 
increase, 1950 showed a 2% gain over 
1949. 

I urge: Promote a sound livestock 
economy and your business will grow 
in ratio 
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MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Easter pro- 
gram of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., featuring the Cake Easter Egg, 
was presented to the Associated Bak- 
Minneapolis at the group's 
monthly meeting Feb. 20. Paul Stor- 
vick, Storvick’s Bakery, president of 
the association, said it was planned 
to give every baker some new ideas 
on the production and merchandising 
of Easter baked goods 
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s SANTA FE TRAIL and SILK CAPACITY 

: FLOSS are flour brands that 10,000 Cwrs. 

BREAD AND CAKE give an extra sales push to the STORAGE 
FLOURS jobber’s efforts . . . because these 

} superb flours make and keep 4,500,000 BU. 


























friends with homemakers. It 


pays a jobber to select his flour 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO with care, and he can’t do bet- 
° ter than SANTA FE TRAIL 


WICHITA, KANSAS and SILK FLOSS for bigger 


sales. | eee 
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Old-fashioned in top quality . . . Mod- 
ern in sales ability. That’s an ideal 
combination for a_ flour 
distributor. And that is 
the kind of partner you 
have when POLAR 
BEAR is working for you. 
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Canadian Comment... ny 


George E. Swarbreck 





CANADIAN EXPORT SALES HIT 
NEW PEACETIME HIGH — More 
evidence of a booming Canada is 
provided by the publication of total 
export figures for 1950. Aided by the 
larger volume of sales to the US., 
Canada’s exports were upped to a 
new peacetime high of $3,118,400,000, 
an increase of 4% over the 1949 fig- 
ure of $2,993 million. This result was 
achieved despite a slide in purchases 
from the U.K. following the cut in 
dollar purchases made to meet Brit- 
ain’s financial difficulties. Shipments 
to the U.S. accounted for 65% of 
the total export figure. 

Canada’s prosperity would be mate- 
rially increased if there could be a 
resurgence of trade with the U.K., 
and the disappointment faced by Ca- 
nadians following the recession is 
echoed by those British traders in- 
timately concerned, Frequently, criti- 
cism has been voiced in connection 
with the British government's alleged 
bias in making grain deals with Rus- 
sia. 

While the need for Britain to make 
purchases of much needed food sup- 
plies for sterling, in order to con- 
serve dollar purchasing power is ap- 
preciated, observers point out that 
Russia is using that sterling to make 
purchases of goods which are classi- 
fied as strategic raw materials, for 
rubber, wool and tin are as much 
weapons of war as the actual cannon 
used. In the event of war those goods 
would be assisting the Russian war 
effort against allied troops. 

It would be preferable, no matter 
at what sacrifice, if this trade could 
be diverted to where it belongs, to the 
prairies of Canada. Britain is already 
purchasing corn from the U.S. and as 
dollars have to be used it is difficult 
for the outside observer to see why 
the other coarse grains required can- 
not be purchased from Canada. Sim- 
ilarly, Britain’s efforts, so far com- 
paratively unsuccessful, to purchase 
wheat from Russia and the satellite 
countries of eastern Europe are even 
more difficult to understand though 
there is no doubt that the British 
Socialist ministers could produce 
much dialectical reasoning to justify 
their policy. 

These, in turn, would fail to con- 
vince either the Canadian growers or 
the British traders who are anxious 
to see a return to saner systems of 
trading. An increase in trade between 
Britain and Canada would not only 
aid Canadian prosperity but would 
also bind the tie of commonwealth 
ever! more closely. The Canadians 
for their part would be glad to spend 
the dollars thus earned on British 
goods. 

GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM 
LAKEHEAD SLIDE—The difficulties 
experienced last fall by the Canadian 
grain farmers and the trade which 
serves them have been reflected in a 
report published by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. Shipments 
both in quantity and the number of 
sargoes moved from the Lakehead 
showed a decline from the position 
in 1949. 

Last season 1,042 cargoes left Fort 
William and Port Arthur compared 
with 1,370 cargoes in 1949. Wheat 
shipments have been returned at 
201,890,103 bu., a reduction of 63,- 
086,012 bu. from the 1949 figure of 
264,975,115 bu. 

When this position became appar- 
ent at the end of the year traders ex- 


pressed concern because it meant that 
greater supplies than ever would 
have to come by rail thus raising the 
cost of transportation to the east. 

The current shortage of-.. milling 
wheat is a matter of concern, offi- 
cials report, because the proportion 
of top and quality wheat from the 
1950 crop was unusually low. De- 
mand for flour is expected to be keen 
and while sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement will con- 
tinue to be booked, Canadian mills 
have been advised to be cautious in 
making sales to countries outside the 
agreement. 

DEVELOPMENT OF FLOUR IN- 
DUSTRY IN TRINIDAD PLANNED 
—Proposals for the development of a 
flour milling industry in Trinidad, 
British West Indies, were put forward 
by an expert of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the West In- 
dian Conference of the Caribbean 
Commission held recently. Delegates 
had drawn attention to the serious 
shortage of stockfeeds in the area 
and it was considered that the prob- 
lem was one which required urgent 
solution. The FAO expert stated that 
the local milling of wheat into flour 
in Trinidad would provide a large 
supply of millfeed for local consump- 
tion and for export to adjacent ter- 
ritories. 

The adoption of the proposal would 
hit the Canadian flour export mar- 
ket, for in 1949-50 exports of flour to 
the British West Indies totaled 1,- 
242,112 bbl. and in 1948-49 1,093,979 
bbl. In addition the new milling in- 


dustry might be able to supply other 
territories outside the B.W.I. but 
within the Caribbean orbit, thus 
reducing still further the outlet for 
Canadian flour. 

About 18 months ago it was re- 
ported that one of the main British 
flour milling organizations, Ranks, 
Ltd., was making inquiries about the 
possibilities of starting up a flour mill 
in this area, but no further informa- 
tion was given about this develop- 
ment. It is feasible to suppose, how- 
ever, that British capital would be 
employed in the new industry though 
mention was made at the conference 
of obtaining funds for overall Carib- 
bean development from American 
sources either from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration or from 
President Truman's Point Four Pro- 
gram. Interest in developing a flour 
milling industry in Trinidad has also 
been expressed by Canadian sources 

SUBSTANTIAL WHEAT POOL 
PAYMENT ASKED—The pending 
wheat payment on the five-year pool 
will be distributed to farmers in west- 
ern Canada before seeding time this 
spring. This was announced by Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe. The five-year 
pool period ended in 1950. There is 
no indication of what will be forth- 
coming. The Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, at its convention in Cal- 
gary late last month, asked that the 
payment be very substantial. Some 
groups have asked for 15¢ bu., while 
Farmers Union groups in the three 
prairie provinces are asking that the 
payments be not less than 25¢ bu. 





Wheat Shortage 
in Prospect for 
Canadian Millers 


WINNIPEG—tThe problem of pro- 
viding mills with enough suitable 
wheat to meet domestic and export 
demand will become more trouble- 
some in the next six months, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has advised all 
mills. Heavy forward commitments 
have been made from the limited 
supplies of milling type wheat avail- 
able for 1950-51. Transport difficul- 
ties have added to the troubles caused 
by the late harvest of low grade, 
high moisture wheat. The mills have 
been kept advised of these difficul- 
ties but with export offers of the 
higher grade wheats now practically 
withdrawn for the balance of the 
crop year, demand for wheat flour 
on both an IWA and Class 2 basis is 
expected to be keen. The board will 
continue to book IWA flour sales but 
must advise caution in sales of Class 
2 flour. 

The procedure required of the mills 
in connection with bookings of Class 
2 flour is as follows: 

Class 2 flour sales may be made 
for shipment from the mill by July 
31, 1951, at the board’s regular Class 
2 price as announced by the board 
from day to day. 

(a) All offers must be made sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and payment made in 
accordance with Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control Act and Regula- 
tions. Verification of sale will be re- 
quired. 

(b) The board may limit the quan- 


tity of flour sold to any destination, 
and no change in destination may be 
made without approval of the board 

(c) When requesting bookings ol 
Class 2 flour, mills should state the 
month in which the flour has been 
sold for shipment from the mill. 

In addition to the above, mills are 
asked to contact the board's sales 
staff well in advance of the market 
close each day with regard to Class 
2 flour sales. Confirmation will not 
be automatic as in the past and time 
for consideration must be allowed, es- 
pecially on contemplated bookings of 
any considerable size. The grade of 
wheat to be used in the milling of 
the flour sold on a Class 2 basis will 
affect the board's decision. 
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NEW VOTE ON MARKETING 
OF COARSE GRAINS SET 


WINNIPEG — Manitoba farmers 
will vote on the continuation of mar- 
keting their coarse grains through 
the Canadian Wheat Board or on the 
open market. Manitoba Premier D. L. 
Campbell indicated the vote would be 
taken as soon as it is feasible after 
the returns for the current crop year, 
1950-51, are known. This might be 
late in the fall of 1951. Premier 
Campbell did not indicate what form 
the plebiscite would take, or just who 
would be entitled to vote. 

In 1948 the federal government 
passed Bill 135 providing for the 
transfer of the marketing of oats 
and barley from the open market to 
the Canadian Wheat Board, subject 
to passage of complementary legisla- 
tion in each of the three prairie leg- 
islatures. Alberta and Saskatchewan 
passed the legislation almost imme- 
diately, and on April 4, 1949, the 
Manitoba legislature passed its en- 
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abling legislation. At the start of the 
next crop year the marketing of 
coarse grains was transferred to the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

Announcement of a new plebiscite 
in Manitoba came as a surprise to 
trade and farm organizations, with 
some indicating the belief that there 
is no need for a plebiscite again. 
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Little Non-IWA 
Wheat Expected 
from Australia 


LONDON—-Australia will have lit- 
tle “free’’ wheat available for export 
over and above her commitments un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, according to a statement by an 
official of the Australian Wheat 
Board. 

Officials have estimated the crop 
at 168 million bushels as opposed to 
the earlier computation of 190 mil- 
lion bushels, a figure which was sub- 
sequently reduced to 172 million 
bushels as the worsening weather 
caused a deterioration of the harvest 
in Queensland and New South Wales. 
In these two states total losses were 
estimated at 27 million bushels, the 
remainder saved being much below 
standard. 

New South Wales will have avail- 
able a small balance of undergrade 
wheat after better quality supplies 
have been drained off. The export po- 
tential for the whole of Australia is 
now expected to be not more than 
100 million bushels. 

A serious shortage of sacks is an- 
other difficulty currently facing the 
Australian wheat and flour trades. 
The prevailing uncertainty in India 
and Pakistan, together with stock- 
piling by many other countries, has 
made it almost impossible for Au- 
stralia to make the necessary for- 
ward contracts, a wheat board 
spokesman revealed. The position will 
be even more acute by the next har- 
vest. Efforts are being made to per- 
suade the state governments to ex- 
pand their bulk wheat installations 
in an effort to combat the expected 
shortage. 

The wheat board has also expressed 
concern at the sudden rise in ocean 
freight rates. Flour trade also may 
be adversely affected by this rising 
tendency in the cost of transporta- 
tion because it is only in recent 
months that the Australians have be- 
gun to regain some of the markets 
lost to Canada, and the added burden 
may be the means of once again 
pricing the export millers out of the 
market. 
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3.5 MILLION BUSHELS 
EXPORT WHEAT SOLD 

WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
amounted to 3,570,000 bu., with ap- 
proximately one third of this total, or 
1,547,000 bu. in the form of flour. 

International Wheat Agreement 
flour sales totalling 1,104,000 bu. went 
to Cuba, Trinidad, Barbardos, Ve- 
nezuela, Panama, British Guiana, Ni- 
geria and the Gold Coast. Only three 
countries were reported taking Class 
2 flour, with 443,000 bu. going to In- 
donesia, Lebanon and the Belgian 
Congo. 

Wheat sales totaling 2,023,000 bu. 
were broken down as follows: IWA— 
U.K., 922,000; India, 329,000, and Bel- 
gium, 78,000. Class 2—Japan, 627,000; 
Belgium, 37,000, and Switzerland, 30,- 
000, 
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Canada Follows 
“Go-Slow” Policy 
Towards Controls 


TORONTO— The advisability of in- 
troducing price and wage controls, 
similar to those in the U.S., is a ma- 
jor talking point in Canadian trade 
and political circles. The present in- 
flationary trend is causing concern 
in official circles. 

During the past few months num- 
bers of small price increases succes- 
sively imposed on basic commodities 
have collectively burdened the con- 
sumer greatly. Indicative of the trend 
was the recent announcement that 
the price of bread in Toronto had 
been hiked 1¢ for a 24-oz. loaf. The 
last previous price was as re- 
cent as last fall 

Despite the accumulated evidence 
and the pressure brought to bear by 
the opposition political parties, the 
finance minister, Douglas Abbott, has 
refused to introduce over-all wage 
and price controls, classifying them 
in present circumstances as “neithe1 
necessary, desirable nor effective.” 
Mr. Abbott agreed that controls could 
be helpful in combating inflationary 
price rises after taxation had reached 
its practical limits, but in his opinion 
this point had not been reached in 
Canada. The many recent price 
in Canada were due, he suggested, to 
conditions outside the country, includ- 
ing the high cost of imports. 

Mr. Abbott's 
conclude, 


rise 


rises 


statement, observers 
indicates that reliance fo1 
the time being is to be on higher 
taxation, monetary and credit con- 
trols and possibly a system of allo- 
cation of materials. Critics, 
while agreeing in part with the state- 
ment that Canada’s position is influ- 
enced by the export and import trade, 
suggest that there are many domestic 
factors well within the government’s 
power to control 


scarce 


Some traders believe that control 
of wages and prices in the U.S. will 
automatically mean increasing de- 
mands for similar measures in Can- 
ada. Controls, it is suggested, are 
inevitable. And to be prepared for 
all eventualities, there is some sup- 
port for proposals involving the set- 
ting up of a skeleton organization 
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which would be called upon to settle 
basic policies in advance of necessity. 
Supporters of this plan do not advo- 
cate the introduction of rigid con- 
trols such as Canada experienced in 
World War II but favor a more flex- 
ible system. 

In the meantime, the uncertainty 
prevailing in Canada can be likened 
to that which operated in the coun- 
tries of western Europe when similar 
plans were rumored. There, suggest- 
ed price ceilings and the freezing of 
wages at existing levels resulted in 
an artificial buying demand which in 
turn created shortages and finally re- 
sulted in a much higher price and 
wage level when controls were subse- 
quently imposed. 

Because inflation is widespread 
throughout the world Canada cannot 
isolate herself from the evils asso- 
ciated with it, observers comment. 
But experience in Europe and par- 
ticularly in the U.K. shows that con- 
trols, unless strictly controlled them- 
selves, can kill business initiative and 
lead to more and more rule by the 
state. 
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SHIPMENT OF TOUGH 
GRAINS SANCTIONED 

WINNIPEG—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada is now 
sanctioning shipments to the Cana- 
dian lakehead of tough wheat, oats, 
and barley, with a 16% or more mois- 
ture content, as well as any tough 
flaxseed. Since Jan. 23, shipments to 
Fort William-Port Arthur terminals 
were restricted to damp grain only. 
The new regulation went into effect 
Feb 15. 

In advising the trade, the Canadian 
Wheat Board said where it is neces- 
sary to bulkhead tough flaxseed with 
other grain, such bulkheading will 
be permitted, providing that all bulk- 
head charges are assumed by the 
shipping company. 

In accordance with its latest in- 
structions, the board advised that 
railways can now be expected to spot 
cars in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
for the movement of grain as fol- 
lows: (a) shipments to mills (cars 
to be spotted only to fill open mill 
orders; (b) shipments of grain to 
destinations other than mills or Lake- 
head terminals; (c) shipments of 
damp grain to Lakehead terminals 
under Board of Grain Commissioners 
Special Permit No. 100; (d) ship- 
ments of tough wheat, oats or barley 
with a moisture content of 16% or 
over or tough flaxseed under Board 
of Grain Commissioners Special Per- 
mit No. 100. 
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OUTLINES AMENDMENTS 
TO WHEAT BOARD ACT 
WINNIPEG—In reply to a ques- 

tion in the House of Commons last 
week, the Hon. C. D, Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, said the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board will continue to 
operate pools for wheat, oats and 
barley, but he made it quite clear 
that the powers of the board will not 
be enlarged to include either flax or 
rye. 

Mr. Howe has outlined two amend- 
ments to the Wheat Board Act, as 
they apply to coarse grains and 
wheat. First, under the present act, 
he said, “It is necessary to sell every 
last bushel of wheat or oats or bar- 
ley in a pool before the pool can be 
liquidated and the participation pay- 
ments made to’those who have deliv- 
ered grain to the pool. This amend- 
ment will make it possible for the 
pool to sell the remnants of grain to 
the succeeding pool, and is intended 
to make it possible to wind up pools 


more quickly than can be done under 
the act as it is today.” 

Second, the minister explained, 
“When interim payments are made 
under the present system they must 
apply to all grain in the pool, regard- 
less of grade. The amendment will 
make it possible to vary the interim 
payments for different grades. Ow- 
ing to a problem that keeps rising 
from time to time, it would be in the 
interest of the pool to occasionally 
not make the same interim payments 
on all grades of grain.” 
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U.G.G. EXPANDS PORT 
ARTHUR STORAGE SPACE 
WINNIPEG General construc- 

tion of a million-bushel annex to pro- 
vide additional storage capacity to 
the United Grain Growers terminal 
elevator at Port Arthur is expected 
to start in May. The work is expect- 
ed to be completed by October, and 
will increase U.G.G. storage space at 
the Lakehead to 6,500,000 bu. Erec- 
tion of the annex was announced here 
by Peter Watt, assistant general 
manager of the U.G.G. He said plans 
are still subject to “our obtaining 
title to a portion of the site from the 
city of Port Arthur.” 

The $50,000 piling and foundation 
work has been awarded to the Thun- 
der Bay Harbor Improvement Co., 
and the $600,000 job of construction 
has been let to Commonwealth Con- 
struction Co. of Winnipeg. 
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FLOUR SHIPMENTS UP 

VANCOUVER Although there 
were no exports reported for Decem- 
ber, the New Westminster Harbor 
Board announced that flour ship- 
ments from that port for 1950 were 
double those for the previous year. 
The shipments were 1,328 and 629 
bbl., respectively. No breakdown of 
destinations was given. 

BREAO I'S THE“STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA FARM PRICES DIP 
WINNIPEG—Farm prices of Ca- 

nadian agricultural products moved 

lower in 1950 for the second succes- 
sive year. The annual average index 
number on the base 1935-39 equals 

100, declined 2.5 points to 249.3 from 


29 


251.8 in 1949, and was 31 points be- 
low the all-time high annual average 
figure of 252.4 reached in 1948. The 
index for December rose to 245.4 
from 240.6 in the preceding month, 
but was down from the December, 
1949, index of 248.4. 
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BAN WON’T AFFECT EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—The temporary halt- 
ing of sales of U.S. wheat under the 
International Wheat Agreement is 
not expected to have any influence on 
Canadian exports, according to trade 
department officials in Ottawa. 
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SUPPORT RATES ANNOUNCED 
FOR ’51 CORN, OTHER GRAINS 


Percentage-of-Parity Support Levels Remain Unchanged 


—Corn Rate Set at 90% 


of Parity, With Minimum 


National Average of $1.54 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Price support for 
195l-crop corn at 90% of parity as 
of the beginning of the marketing 
season, with an assured minimum na- 
tional average support price of $1.54 
bu., has been announced by Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 
Also announced were specified dollars 
and cents support rates for oats, rye, 
barley and grain sorghums. 

The percentage-of-parity support 
levels are in all cases (except for 
corn in the former non-commercial 
area) the same as those for 1950, but 
the dollars and cents rate has in- 
creased more for corn than for the 
other grains because of revisions in 
the parity formula provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 

With the announcement of the 
195l1-crop support rates for these 
grains, Secretary Brannan said: “The 
price supports announced for corn 
and other grains, well in advance 
of spring planting, are intended to 
encourage increased production of 
feed grains, and hence of livestock. 
To give maximum emphasis to corn, 
the change in price relationships be- 
tween corn and the other grains 
brought about by the revised parities 
has been maintained in the support 
rates. The changed price relationship 
is also important in grain sorghum 
areas, because of the need for sharp- 
ly increased cotton production.” 

Loan maturity dates are the same 
as in 1950, but these dates may be 
advanced or loans called to meet any 
unforeseeable emergency conditions 
which may arise. 


Corn Support 


Support for corn will be not less 
than a national average of $1.54 bu., 
which is 90% of the corn parity price 
as of Jan. 15, 1951. If the corn par- 
ity price is higher at the beginning 
of the 195l-crop marketing season 
next October, the support will be in- 
creased to reflect 90% of parity at 
that time. 

Price support for corn at 90% of 
parity will apply nationally, since Sec- 
retary Brannan has already an- 
nounced there will be no corn acre- 
age allotments and no designation of 
a commercial corn area, as such, in 
1951. For the 1950 crop, when allot- 
ments were in effect in the commer- 
cial corn area, the support was 90% 
of parity, or an average of $1.47 bu. 
in the commercial corn area. In the 
noncommercial area, where allot- 
ments were not in effect and the 
law limited support to 75% of the 
commercial area rate, the rates 
ranged by counties from $1.02 to 
$1.30 bu. 

Under the 1951 program, loans and 
purchase agreements will be avail- 
able to farmers from time of harvest 
through May 31, 1952, and will ma- 
ture on July 31, 1952, unless a change 
is required to meet emergency con- 
ditions 

Other Grains 

Support for 195l-crop oats, rye, 
barley and grain sorghums will be at 
the same percent of parity as for the 
1950 crop. But increases in dollars 
and cents averages are smaller than 
in the case of corn because of the 


use of “transitional’’ parities for 
oats, rye, barley and grain sorghums 
as required by the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. “Transitional” parity for 
1951 is 90% of the parity price com- 
puted under the formula in use 
to Jan. 1, 1950. 

Support for 1951-crop oats at 75% of 
parity as of Jan. 15, 1951, will reflect a 
national average of 72¢ bu., as com- 
pared with 7l¢ for the 1950 crop; 
rye at 75% of parity, a national 
average of $1.30 bu., as compared 
with $1.28; barley, at 75% of par- 
ity, a national average of $1.11 bu., 
as compared with $1.10, and grain 
sorghums at 65% of parity, a na- 
tional average of $1.88 cwt., as com- 
pared with $1.87. 

The average dollars and cents 
supports for the 1951 crops of these 
grains are fixed and, unlike the 
dollars and cents support level for 
corn, will not be changed to reflect 
any possible increase in the parity 
price between now and the beginning 
of the marketing season. 

Under the 1951 program, loans and 
purchase agreements on oats, rye, 
barley and grain sorghums will be 
available to farmers from time of 
harvest through Jan. 31, 1952. Loan 
maturity date for grain sorghums is 
March 31, 1952; and for oats, rye 
and barley it is April 30, 1952, or 
earlier on demand. Maturity dates 
for these grains, as well as for corn, 
may be changed if necessary to meet 
emergency conditions. 
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SALES EXPERT TO TALK 
AT N.W. FEED MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—A top-notch sales 
promotion expert will be the principal 
speaker at a meeting of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. Feb. 
26 at Hote] Radisson. 

William Gove, sales development 
manager of Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., will stress the basic prin- 
ciples of salesmanship in his talk be- 
fore the feed group. 

The monthly meeting will get under 
way with a cocktail hour at 5:15 p.m. 
in the Italian Room, followed by 
dinner at 7:15 p.m. in the Gold Room. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
DECLARES $5,743,235 NET 


MINNEAPOLIS — Net profits for 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1950, 
after depreciation and all income 
taxes, amounted to $5,743,235.40. 

The profit was equivalent to $3.51 
plus per share on the 1,634,748 shares 
of A-D-M stock outstanding. 

This compares with net profits for 
the six months ending Dec. 31, 1949, 
after depreciation and income taxes, 
of $4,464,939.08, equivalent to $2.73 
plus per share on the same numbers 
of shares outstanding. 
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PREVENTION OF SABOTAGE 
THEME OF SOGES MEETING 


BUFFALO—tThe prevention of sab- 
otage in the grain handling and proc- 
essing plants of North America will 
be the keynote of the 22nd annual 
convention of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents in the Ho- 
tel Statler in Buffalo April 18-21, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Ward 
E. Stanley, Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, president of the society. Ap- 
proximately 500 are expected. 

The convention will be packed with 
grain products and mechanical round 
table discussions, panel forums and 
problem clinics, with the featured 
speakers presented at the luncheon 
and dinner periods, Mr. Stanley said. 

With the government particularly 
concerned with the preservation of 
foodstuffs and feedstuffs, it is hoped 
the industry can save untold millions 
in “food, properties and businesses 
through our well informed education- 
al efforts,” he said. 

Plant inspection trips will serve to 
demonstrate profitable “short cuts” 
and economical practices employed 
by other plant operators. Comparing 
notes on scores of major and minor 
mechanical and operative procedures 
is “certain to contribute to everyone’s 
fund of knowledge,” according to Mr. 
Stanley. 

“On behalf of the SOGES I wish 
to cordially invite every plant in the 
industry to have one or more dele- 
gates in attendance whether a mem- 
ber or not,” he said. 
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OKLAHOMA BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS APRIL MEETING 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa Bakers Assn. will hold a meet- 
ing at the Oklahoma A & M School 
of Baking here April 17-18, according 
to a recent announcement by Joseph 
Denner, president of the association. 

All bakers and allied representa- 
tives in the state and Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Texas 
are invited to attend, Mr. Denner 
stated. 

Baking industry representatives 
from these states and members of 
the school staff of the Oklahoma bak- 
ing school will appear on the pro- 
gram. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
K. C. BOARD MEMBERSHIP 

KANSAS CITY — Application has 
been made to the Kansas City Board 
of Trade for the transfer of a present 
membership in the name of Paul Uhl- 
mann, Jr., to Edward G. O'Dowd, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Valley Grain 
Co. Mr. Uhlmann is a partner in the 
firm, Uhlmann & Latshaw, invest- 
ment broker, and is a son of Paul 
Uhlmann, president of the Valley 
company. Mr. O’Dowd has been an 
officer in the Valley Grain Co. since 
it was organized by Mr. Uhlmann sev- 
eral years ago. 


Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country’s finest flours. 


"Sagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








“Better be sure of the type package 
the customer prefers. We recommend 
Ken-Prints and our other better fabrics.” 


/) i, R. K. PEEK. President 
AK | PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [ . WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS eo : FLOURS 


Maple Leaf eee jada ee | Monarch 
vee, BEER ERBEREDE a Crescent 
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Castle ‘i aie cht naassaesaiai = laad : ie ee Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson ida st ic | Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address CUTE Wp, ALL 


“HASTINGS” (ies CABLE CODES 
Montreal nen = xo 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


William T. 
dent in charge 


McArthur, vice presi- 
of the traffic depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was at the company’s New 
York offices last week. 

e 

E. F. Heberling, sales supervisor 
for the Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn., and J. H. Gibbs, Pitts- 
burgh representative of the company, 
called on the trade in the Pittsburgh 
area recently. 

@ 

Harry B. Kelsey, comptroller of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, was a recent visitor at 
the company’s New York offices 

e 

J. A. Metzger of the general per- 
sonnel department, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, has been recalled to 
active duty as a lieutenant command- 
er in the Navy. He will be located in 
the bureau of naval personnel in 
Washington, D.C 

Ss 

R. H. Drake, sales manager of the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, II1., 
was expected to be at the offices of 
J. H. Blake, New York representa- 
tive of the company, this week. 

eS 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager, 
King Midas Flour Mills, has been 
elected president of the Chicago chap- 
ter of the University of Minnesota 
Alumni Assn the ensuing year 
The Chicago chapter was host Feb 
12 to Bernie Bierman, former Minne- 
sota football boach, at a dinner in the 
quarters of the Chicago Bar Assn., 
at which movies of various Bierman 
coached team games were shown. Mr. 
Faber extends an invitation to Chi- 
cago Minnesota alumni to join the 
Chicago chapter. 


for 


Mr. and Mrs, Faber will leave 
March 1 for a month’s air tour of 
South America. They will be accom- 
panied by Dr. and Mrs. J. J. Mussil, 
Skokie, Il. Points which will be vis- 
ited include Cristobal, Panama; Lima, 
Peru; La Paz, Bolivia; Santiago, 
Chile; Montevideo, Uruguay; Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Port of Spain, 
Dutch Guiana; San Juan, Puerto Rico 
They will return by way of Miami, 
Fla. 


H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, was in Minneapolis last week to 
discuss promotion of the Leverton 
weight reduction study with a num- 
ber of milling céOmpany representa- 
tives 

@ 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin B. Hamshar, 
Durham, N.C., have announced the 
birth of a daughter, Ruth Irma. Mr 
Hamshar is executive vice president 
of Harvey Laird, Inc., Durham, pur- 
chasing-accounting office of the Dur- 
ham Baking Co., the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Bread Co. and Made-Rite Bakery, 
Inc., Rocky Mount, N.C. The baby’s 
grandmother, Mrs. Clara Eugenia 
Dains Williamson, is president of both 
Durham Baking Co. and Made-Rite 
Bakery, Inc., and is part owner of 
the Charlotte Bread Co. 

@ 

Eugene P. Mitchell, president of 
the E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, 
flour broker, is in St. Luke’s Hospital 


at Kansas City for treatment of a 
heart ailment. Mr. Mitchell, who was 
taken to the hospital Feb. 12, is re- 
ported to be making a satisfactory 
recovery. The family requests that 
inquiries about Mr. Mitchell's prog- 
ress be directed to the company of- 
fices in the Dwight Bldg. 
a 

Confined to his home with the 
mumps is Richard G. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

a 

Recent visitors at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation office in Chicago 
included R. 8S. Dickinson, president 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; W. H. Younger, presi- 
dent of the Terminal Flour Mills Co., 
Portland; Jess B. Smith of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., Kan- 
sas City, and W. C. Fulwiler of the 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Employers 
Assn., Seattle. 

& 

Dr. Bernard G. Bergmeyer of Ger- 
many visited the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week. Dr. Bergmeyer is 
lecturing at Notre Dame University 
on economic and other present day 
problems. He is studying American 
economic conditions with a view to 
correcting existing misconceptions 
about them through public lectures in 
Europe. He is an associate of the 
Rhenish-Westphalean, Institute of 
Economic Research, in Essen-Ruhr. 

& 

A. G. Beckmann, president and gen- 
eral manager, Pioneer Flour Mills, 
San Antonio, Texas, visited the trade 
in Kansas City last week. 

+ 

Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, and Mrs. Mohler are enjoying 
a vacation in Florida. 

a 

Appraisal of the estate of the late 
John Hope Peek, former president of 
the Percy Kent Bag Co., filed in coun- 
ty surrogates court at Buffalo last 
week, showed a gross estate of $1,- 
111,390 and a net of $1,079,808. Prin- 
cipal assets were listed as $995,502 
in stocks and bonds and $91,369 in 
miscellaneous property. Beneficiaries 
of the estate are his widow, Mrs. 
Cornelia O. Peek, and a son, Andrew 
O. Peek. 

e 


L. C. Chase, general manager of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, and vice president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Chase recently returned 
from a three-week vacation trip to 
Mexico. 

e 

Gene Flack, advertising and sales 
counsel for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
New York, addressed a public affairs 
luncheon in Minneapolis Feb. 15. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce and the 
Minneapolis Sales Executives. 

s 

L. B. Colfix, Minneapolis, assistant 
comptroller and field office adminis- 
trator, General Mills, Inc., is visit- 
ing the offices in the southwestern 
division cities. 


Arthur N. Hibbs, research en- 
gineer for the Entoleter Division of 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., and 


Mrs. Hibbs have established tempor- 
ary residence in Minneapolis. He 
plans to be engaged in applied re- 
search projects to be conducted in 
Minneapolis mills during the coming 
three months. 

& 

Frank H. Cross, Minneapolis, as- 
sistant traffic director for General 
Mills, Inc., is visiting in Oklahoma 
City, his former home. 

* 

Kermit P. Schafer, vice president 
and general manager of the Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., is on a vacation in Arkansas 
with Mrs. Schafer. 

* 

George E. Gano, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, grain man and elevator operator, 
has disposed of one of his large west- 
ern ranches. He has announced the 
sale of the 3,760-acre Triple Bar 
Ranch in Ness County to W. A. Bren- 
ner, a banker. Mr. Gano still has a 
22,000-acre ranch in Colorado to care 
for his livestock operations. 

e 

C. N. Hiebert, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the National 
Association of Manufacturers com- 
mittee on cooperation with commu- 
nity leaders. 

* 

Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a business 
trip which took him to various points 
in Maryland, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

e 

Arnold Dale, production superin- 
tendent; William Fox, traveling pro- 
duction superintendent, and Roscoe 
Simmons, field engineer, for the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., Wichita, were 
honored with a dinner, Feb. 13, upon 
the completion of 25 years of service 
with the company. H. R. Whitaker, 
manager of the Wichita plant, was 
in charge. 





Italian Flour Sale 





(Continued from page 9) 


selecting customers among many re- 
quests for export sales. (See story 
zon page 12.) 

There are strong reasons to be- 
lieve that USDA will henceforth un- 
der provisions of the wheat agree- 
ment give greater emphasis to the 
flour export side. These reasons lie 
in the huge all-grain export move- 
ment planned for the balance of 
this calendar year, a total monthly 
movement which would equal the 
highest peak attained when grain 
was being shipped to foreign nations 
during the world cereal crisis. 

At that time these goals were only 
made through heavy flour shipments 
from secondary U.S. ports which 
could not handle bulk grain tonnage. 

Only through a most careful use 
of ocean tonnage for the balance of 
this calendar year can the contem- 
plated all grain export program be 
attained, and this appears to lead 
to greater emphasis on flour markets 
under the wheat pact. 

The USDA announced that during 
the period Feb. 7-13, 1951, inclusive, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 36,483,000 bu. wheat 
under the IWA. The sales include 
475,107 sacks of flour (1,107,000 bu. 
wheat equivalent) and 35,376,000 bu. 
wheat. Principal buyers were Italy, 
Germany, Greece and India. (See 
table on page 36). 
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Ohio Grain Dealers 
Told: Get Plants in 
Top Working Order 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


TOLEDO—Nearly 700 country ele- 
vator operators and rural grain and 
feed dealers gathered at the Com- 
modore Perry Hotel here Feb. 19-20 
to discuss their program of operations 
under the latest emergency mobiliza- 
tion directives. The occasion was the 
26th annual convention of the Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Assn. of Ohio. 

Scarcity of manpower already is 
being felt by these operators accord- 
ing to R. A. Smetzer, Castalia (Ohio) 
Farmers Exchange, president of the 
association. Shortage of machinery 
repair parts looms as the next seri- 
ous handicap, he said, and the indus- 
try men were urged to get their 
plants in top working order as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Cooperation Urged 

Mr. Smetzer also urged the deal- 
ers to cooperate fully with the gov- 
ernment regulations and to avoid em- 
barrassment through strict compli- 
ance. 

Other association officers include 
N. M. Fry, Fort Jennings Equity Ex- 
change, Delphos, first vice president; 
George H. Koehl, Tiffin Farmers Co- 
operative Assn., second vice president; 
C. S. Latchaw, Defiance, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The convention was welcomed by 
George J. Forrester, Forrester Grain 
Co., vice president of the Toledo 
Board of Trade. 

Speakers on the first day’s program 
were K. D. Peterson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who explained how the ele- 
vator and farm supply training course 
now being conducted at the univer- 
sity is helping to provide and train 
personnel for elevator and store man- 
agement, and J. W. Huntington, Mill 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Columbus, 
who urged up-to-date property valua- 
tion appraisals to meet the rising 
cost of replacements resulting from 
fire and other hazards. 


Not in Sympathy 

Ed Dickey, Honegger’s & Co., Fair- 
bury, Ill., told the dealers that price 
controls could not function without 
the will of the people and that he did 
not believe the people were in sym- 
pathy with the present controls. He 
urged free enterprise and all out 
production rather than ceilings and 
rationing as the means of increasing 
the food supply. 

The annual banquet Feb. 19 was 
attended by nearly 500 dealers and 
their wives. Dancing followed the 
dinner and floor show. 

Thomas W. Staley, Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, chairman of the 
board of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., gave the principal 
address on the morning program 
Feb. 20. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF Lire 
MEMBERSHIPS TRANSFERRED 
MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 

Grain Exchange last week approved 
transfer of the membership of Ira L 
Smith to Harry Shere, States Grain 
Corp., and that of Norman B. Fitz- 
Gerald to Vernon C. Geiger, Burdick 
Grain Co. Also, the privilege of cor- 
porate membership, without trading 
privileges, was granted to the States 
Grain Corp. on the membership of 
Mr. Shere, president of that company. 
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Long and Colorful Career 
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Lewis R. Jewell, Flour Brokerage Pioneer, Retires 
oe 


KANSAS CITY—Lewis R. Jewell, 
a veteran of nearly 40 years in the 
flour brokerage business, has an- 
nounced his retirement from the firm 
of L. R. Jewell & Son, Kansas City, 
which he founded in 1912. Coincident 
with this announcement it was re- 
vealed that sole ownership of the 
business would pass to his son and 
associate, James L. Jewell. 

Lewis Jewell’s long and colorful 
career in the flour business had its 
beginning at a time when other lead- 
ing bakers and millers were getting a 
start in the Kansas City market. 
Back in the first decade of this cen- 
tury the late M. Lee Marshall was to 
become a Kansas City broker and 
a friendly competitor with Mr. Jew- 
ell. One of Mr. Jewell's first accounts 
was a small bakery at the corner of 
Independence Blvd. and _ Prospect 
Ave. operated by a young man named 
Roy L. Nafziger, now head of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. Another early 
contact was George Rushton, pioneer 
Kansas City baker. 

It was a time when bakers were 
beginning to show more interest and 
respect for Kansas hard winter flours, 
and Lewis Jewell in forming a brok- 
erage organization foresaw an oppor- 
tunity to perform a greater service 
for the milling and baking industries. 
Therefore he turned down several 
sales job opportunities with leading 
spring wheat mills. 

With a background of extensive 
flour sales experience and numerous 
contacts in his early business career, 
Mr. Jewell began his independent 
venture with confidence. His experi- 
ence included four years as_ rep- 
resentative of Armour & Co. in the 
Kansas City area and he became 
well acquainted with the grocers in 
his territory. Then, in 1909, the 
Washburn Crosby Co. named him 
district sales manager with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo., and for 
four years he sold spring wheat in 
Kansas and Missouri. 

When Mr. Jewell entered the 
brokerage business, he made milling 
connections, many of which have been 
with him since. Among them are the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
30 years; Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., 20 years; Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, 20 years. 

A leading account during his early 
years was Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
Mr. Jewell represented the Minne- 
apolis firm exclusively in the Kansas 
City area. This long agreement con- 
tinued until around 1928 when the 
Pillsbury company undertook to con- 
solidate its operations and open up 
regional sales offices of its own. 
The Jewell company was one of the 
last brokerages in the country to 
represent Pillsbury on an exclusive 
basis. 

The 


The trademark of the company, 
“Flourists” was originated nearly 35 
years ago. This term is used in all 
of the company’s advertising and on 
its letterhead and has become the 
familiar term with which the indust- 
ry identifes the company. 

For many years Mr. Jewell took 
active interest in public affairs of 
Kansas City and for two years served 
in the upper house of the Kansas 
City city council. He was _ instru- 
mental in devising the present city 
manager charter and was a member 
of the charter commission. 

About 20 years ago, Lewis Jewell's 
son James entered the business. With 
an inherent fondness for the indus- 


“Flourists” Trademark 


Lewis R. Jewell 


tries his father served, James decided 
upon his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in 1929 to make mill- 
ing or baking his career. He started 
as a sweeper and oiler in the flour 
plant of the Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co in Coffeyville, Kansas, in the fall 
of 1929 and also worked in the mill 
laboratory. Within the next year he 
worked in the Des Moines plant of 
Campbell Taggert Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc., and for the Kroger Co. in 
Kansas City. Thus, he learned the 
fundamentals of milling, baking and 


grocery merchandising and was pre- 
pared to join his father late in 1930. 

The younger Jewell was one of the 
first brokers in the country to trade 
on analysis rather than sample, and 
also he was instrumental in making 
the Jewell organization a_ potent 
southwestern source of flour for ex- 
port. The Jewell partnership was 
formed in 1930. 

Lewis Jewell will be 75 years old 
in March. His retirement and the dis- 
solving of his partnership with his 
son was effective last Jan. 1. A quiet 
family celebration was held | last 
Christmas eve when Mr. and Mrs. 
Jewell observed their 50th wedding 
anniversary. They reside at 3631 
Sunrise Drive in Kansas City, Mo. 

James Jewell has announced that 
the operation of the company will 
continue much the same as in the 
past except that further emphasis 
will be placed on domestic business 
in addition to export flour and 
clears and feed merchandising. The 
name of the company will remain 
unchanged. He announced that ef- 
fective Feb. 15, Gordon S. Lott, for- 
merly with the Quaker Oats Co., 
joined the staff. Mr. Lott is a gradu- 
ate of the Kansas university in the 
same year as James Jewell and has 
been in the flour business for about 
20 years. He was with General Mills, 
Inc., prior to being a Quaker Oats 
representative with headquarters in 
Carthage, Mo. 

A millfeed department was estab- 
lished by the Jewell company in 
1947 with Mrs. Carrie B. McKay in 
charge and she will continue to han- 
dle those operations 





Wheat Council Asks Allocation of 


Critical Chemicals for Fumigants 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—A plea to 
Washington officials for an allocation 
of critical chemicals for the manu- 
facture of grain fumigants and bin 
sprays was made by the Kansas 
Wheat Quality Council at its annual 
meeting here Feb. 9. The council 
pointed out that wheat in storage is 
viunerable to huge losses due to wee- 
vil and other grain insects and ade- 
quate fumigation materials are nec- 
essary to avoid substantial food 
losses. 

The council's committee on weevil 
and rodent control reported that it 
is drafting a special two-phase pro- 
gram on insect and rodent control. 
The first half of the program will be 
“sanitation” and the second “fumi- 
gation.” The committee promised 
complete details of the project as soon 
as organization work has been com- 
pleted. 

Officers were reelected. Herman 
Praeger of the Kansas Farm Bureau, 
is president; Roy Freeland, Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, vice 
president; Cliff E. Skiver, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., secretary- 
treasurer. Two directors at large were 
chosen. They are James Dean, Farm- 
ers Cooperative Commission Co., and 
Herb Clutter, Western Kansas De- 
velopment Assn. 

The council is composed of repre- 
sentatives of 24 organizations inter- 
ested in promoting better wheat 
quality in Kansas. 

Paul Griffith, secretary of the re- 
search and education committee said 
that conservative estimates show 
Kansas wheat growers and handlers 


lose from $25 to $40 million a year 
due to poor storage, poor varieties, 
insect and rodent damage and poor 
soil management methods. He de- 
clared that it is not the cost of doing 
agricultural research and education 
but the cost of not doing it that hurts 

Immediate research and education 
should be conducted in the following 
fields, he said: (a) Insect and rodent 
control on the farm, in transit and in 
storage; (b) Proper storage and con- 
ditioning to keep wheat from going 
out of condition. (Structures, turning 
facilities, ventilation, etc.) (c) In ad- 
dition to this, research and education 
in the fields of developing and dis- 
seminating better varieties, improved 
soil management and soil fertility, 
and grading and handling of wheat 
must be materially strengthened. 

E. E. Chapman of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad com- 
mented on the activity of the Santa 
Fe system. He stated that 15,000 cars 
had been reequipped with special lin- 
ings for weevil control. He said that 
all the railroads were doing research 
and clean-up through the Association 
of American Railroads. A. P. Boles 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad re- 
affirmed Mr. Chapman's statement 
relative to activities of the AAR and 
said that the railroads were glad to 
coordinate their activities with the 
council. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF L1Fe—— 


KANSAS CO-OP TO BUILD 
PAULINE, KANSAS—The Pauline 
Cooperative Elevator here will start 
construction of a 150,000-bu. elevator 
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this month. Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson has the contract and will 
build the new structure just south of 
the company’s present 25,000-bu. ele- 
vator, adjoining the Santa Fe tracks. 
Louis Vernon, manager, said the new 
elevator will be a cylinder-type build- 
ing of reinforced concrete and will 
be a complete elevator in itself. Both 
elevators will be operated by the co- 
operative. Cost of the new structure 
is estimated at $109,000. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDRESSES BAKERS 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. Frank 
Samek of the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice discussed “Highway Safety” at 
a meeting of the Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. in the Hotel 
Redington, Wilkes-Barre, recently. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. MAX MILNER NAMED 
RESEARCH CONSULTANT 
KANSAS CITY—The appointment 

of Dr. Max Milner of the staff of the 

department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 

Sas, aS a special consultant in grains 

and cereal chemistry for the Mid- 

west Research Institute was an- 

nounced Feb. 16 by Dr. Charles N. 

Kimball, president of the institute. 

Dr. Milner will continue his position 

on the milling school staff. 

Dr. Milner joined the milling school 
staff in 1947. Previously he was a 
research chemist for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and was on the staff in the divi- 
sion of agricultural biochemistry at 
the University of Minnesota. 

The appointment of Dr. Milner to 
the staff of the Midwest Research In- 
stitute will open a new branch of re- 
search for the organization, according 
to Dr. Kimball. “This will enable our 
organization to amplify its work in 
cereal grains and is a part of the 
Institute’s program of a long range 
solution of basie agricultural prob- 
lems in this area,” he asserted. At 
present the research organization has 
a staff of 135, not including con- 
sultants, in the fields of petroleum, 
wood-processing, applied physics, bi- 
ology and chemistry. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF TECHNICAL GROUP 
HOLDS MEETING FEB. 15 


MINNEAPOLIS—The technical ad- 
visory committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation held a meeting at 
Hotel Nicollet Feb. 8 to discuss sev- 
eral subjects of current interest to 
the industry. The committee did not 
reach a final decision on any of the 
matters discussed, which included the 
use of ammonium persulfate as an 
optional ingredient in flour treat- 
ment, methods for determining frag- 
ment counts in flour, insect infesta- 
tion in boxcars, methods for deter- 
mining hidden infestation in grain, 
and use of non-cereal amylases. 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended the meeting included Glen 
Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Amarillo, Texas; Lloyd Leatherock, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; A. R. 
Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn.; John Whinery, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
H. W. Putnam, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky.; W. L. Rainey, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; R. K. Durham, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; F. C. 
Hildebrand, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; W. F. Schopmeyer, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago. 
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A Complete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1. MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 





— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |- 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


| VOIGT MILLING CO. bal 
Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 85991 


pound of flour 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D. R. Fisher, Mer BELGRADE, MONT 








Garland Mills, Ine. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Fam ous for Quality 


GREENSBURG, IND 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


"The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
EI Reno, Okla. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Feb. Feb. 


10 1%, 
~1950-51 19! 51 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. : 26% 
Allis-Chalmers 28% 
: al% 
Am. Cyanamid J 49 
Pfd. 2004 au 15% 
A-D-M Co. 53 
Borden . 
Burry Bis. Corp.. 
Baking Co. 
. $5.50 
Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pfd. 87 
Cream of W heat . 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. $4 A 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd . fy * 203% *200 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Ine. . 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Li 


td. $8 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
"fd. $3.50 . 
Gen. Mills, Inc. . 
Pfd. 3%% 
Pfd. 5% P 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 
Pid. $5 1 
Hathaway Bak., 
Pee. “A” ‘ 10% 10% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. q 32 31% 
Merck & Co. mM 39% 66 
Pid. $3.50 54 *100 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 
Pid. $7 » a 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 5 : 35 
Pid. $4... 1 5% *102% * 103 
Procter & Gam. 56 73" 5 
Purity Bak. Corp. 3 20 *30% 
Quaker Oats Co. 32Yy, 42% 
Pid. $6 ; : 156% 157% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103% *102 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 13% 7% 2 
Pid. $4.40 96 
Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 
Pid. $4.50 ..... 96% 
$Sterling Drug 39% 37% 37% 
Pid. $3.50 103% *102% 103% 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 63% ¢ "60 59%, 
United Biscuit 
of America 24% "31% 32% 
Pid, $4.50 11% y *108 
Victor Ch. Wks. 394 Oy «=O 
Pid. $3.50 . 101% y , 100%, 
Ward Baking Co. 21% =WM4% 20% 21 
Warrants 1% BY T% ah 
Pid, $5.50 106 102% 102% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Eley. Co. iy 16 
*Standard Milling Co. RY, oh, 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
tOver counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi 
cals, Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Feb. 17: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 109%, 113 
Horn & Hardart — of 
New York, $8 FE 161 
Omar, Ine, 20 
Wagner Baking Co. i% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 1o9', 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
eb Feb. 


Canada Bread 
Pid. B 


Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod. 
A 


Pid. 
Catelli Food, B . 
Consol. Bakeries 
Vederal Grain, A 
Pid. $1.40 
Gen. Bakeries 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leat Mig. 
Mid-Pacitie Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Purity Flour 
St. Lawrence FL. 
Pid. 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
George Weston 
Pid. 4%% on 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, A 13 
Inter-City Bakery 
International Milling 
Ogilvie Flour, Ptd. 
Purity Flour, Pfd. 
Reliance Grain 
Woods Manufacturing 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The fe plowing is a comparison of sett 
prices at ansas City for Feb. 17 
BRAN 
February 
March 
April . 
MG ws. 
June 
July . 
SHORTS 
February 
March .... 
BORE anita 


OVER AND OVER 
and OVER AGAIN... 


MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS 


HAVE PROVED THEIR VALUE 
IN INCREASING SALES AND 


jy BUILDING A 
os [ THRIVING 
| REPEAT 
BUSINESS 
| Popular Colors 
| Smart Designs 
Well-made, 

carefully-finished 

bags, with easy- 

to-remove labels 


MENTE DAINTY PRINTS GUARANTEE CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Write, wire or phone for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS 





HOUSTON 





104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®Y5rAt° 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


pa 


MINNEAPOLIS 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Overshadowing all 
other flour sales activity in the South- 
west was the near purchase of three 
to six cargoes of flour by Italy and 
the subsequent refusal of Internation- 
al Wheat Administration subsidy ap- 
plications. Outside of this develop- 
ment there was scattered improve- 
ment in domestic bakery flour busi- 
ness, but the sales were few in num- 
ber. Total sales in the Southwest av- 
eraged 57% of capacity, compared 
with 36% the preceding week and 
35% a year ago. About one third of 
last week's sales were for export. 

Total sales of bakery flour in this 
area were greater last week largely 
due to round lot purchases by a south- 
eastern chain baker. Buying by the 
chain was in 40 to 50,000 sack lots, 
and total procurement was approx!- 
mately 200,000 sacks. The purchases 
covered the buyer through May. A 
few other sales of fair size were re- 
ported as well. One eastern chain 
baker bought a fill-in lot of around 
20,000 sacks and several independents 
made purchases of between 5,000 and 
10,000 sacks. Beyond these instances 
sales were in the one- or two-car 
class and were rather few and far 
between. 

Family flour business was com- 
paratively slow, with the market hold- 
ing steady at the high prices of the 
year. Sales of other types were fair 
to slow. Clears were holding to a 
rather narrow market with offerings 
limited and demand fair. 

The export market was very active 
with the inquiry from Italy taking 
the lead. Quotations from mills were 
cabled late Feb. 16, and sales of 
large amounts of flour were confirmed 
the following morning subject to the 
approval of subsidy payments by 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. However, USDA refused to al- 
low the subsidy, and a strong policy 
on the part of the U.S. government 
to control export sales more closely 
during the remainder of the IWA 
year was revealed. 

The government, perhaps, took a 
cue from the clean up of the Cuba 
quota which was accomplished with 
speed earlier in the week and in days 
preceding that time. There were re- 
ports that subsidies which should ap- 
ply to some of the sales to Cuba were 
not approved by USDA. Neverthe- 
less, the Cuban quota was filled, and 
subsidized sales to that country are 
over. 

Great Britain was feeling out the 
export flour market in the U.S. as 
well, the motivating force being the 
USDA ruling which no longer per- 
mits IWA subsidies for export wheat 
No business with England has been 
reported, though, and there is some 
reason to believe that USDA might 
handle the subsidy question with 
British purchases the same way they 
did with Italy. 

Operations advanced to a full five 
day week average for mills in Kan- 
sas City last week. Production of 
flour was 100°% of capacity, compared 


with 89% the preceding week and 
95% a year ago 

Quotations, Feb. 17, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $646.05, standard 95% 
patent $5.90@5.95, straight $5.85@ 
5.90; established brands of family 
flour $6.75@7.70, first clears $5.20@ 
5.35, second clears $4.95@5, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.55@4.90; soft 
wheat short patent $7.50@7.70, 
straight $5.85@5.95, cake flour $6.70 
a6.95 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 2 fair, 3 quiet, 1 slow, 4 dull 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with very little change 
in prices. Shipping directions were 
fair, but lack of suitable equip- 
ment for loading has caused some loss 
of running time. 

Omaha: A good amount of family 
flour was booked here last week, 
but bakery flour purchasers were 
scared away by the high grain mar- 
ket prices and thus high flour prices 
Inquiry was dull, but shipping direc- 
tions for bakery flour were received 
in great volume. Production aver- 
aged five days a week throughout 
the state. Export and government 
flour business was nil. Quotations, 
Omaha, Feb. 17: bakery flour $5.60, 
family flour $7.30 

Texas: Sales last week were prac- 
tically confined to domestic outlets, 
consisting of family and bakers flour, 
about equally divided. Sales of all 
types amounted to 20 to 25% of 
capacity. Running time continued at 
fully four days’ average. Prices were 
10@20¢ sack higher on family flour; 


otherwise unchanged. Quotations Feb. 
17: family extra high patent $6.90 
@ 7.20, high patent $6.60@6.90; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $6.40@6.50: 
first clears, unenriched $5.60@5.70, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Hutchinson: Little flour was sold 
by mills of this area last week. The 
trade, entrenched with plenty of flour 
for nearby needs, is awaiting devel- 
opments in the market. Buyers figure 
prices can't go much higher and they 
might recede. Shipping directions 
loosened somewhat, and operations 
usually were 65% or better. Prices, 
stronger early, receded late in the 
week to show unchanged. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: family patent 
$6.60@ 6.70, bakers patent $5.85@a 
.95, standard $5.75@5.85. 

Hutchinson: Only fair demand pre- 
vailed for millfeed last week and 
mills were not pressing for business 
pending some kind of clarification 
of the ceiling muddle. Prices showed 
advances of $344. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $50.50@51, gray 
shorts $55.50 @ 56 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. For the sec- 
ond week production was curtailed 
because of the acute boxcar short- 
age. One mill reported domestic sales 
at 125% of capacity; in others, they 
averaged 20%. No export sales were 
reported. Shipping directions were 
heavy. Prices Feb. 16 were up 5@ 
10¢ sack, compared with the pre- 
vious week 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales aver- 
aged 42°, compared with 75% a 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


—_—_— -Exporting countries—Total sales 


United States*— 


Wheat Flour 


1 6 27 
1,111 


Total Austra 
061 
03 
504 


week ago and 20% a year ago. Book- 
ings were divided 80% to the family 
buyers and 20% to the bakers. Oper- 
ations averaged 85% compared with 
88% the previous week and 58% a 
year ago. Prices closed practically un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Feb. 17: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.50@7.75; standard 
patent $6.25@7.45; bakery  unen- 
riched short patent $6.35@6.45, 
standard patent $6.20@6.30; straight 
grade $6.15@6.25. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 


Northwest ' 

Minneapolis: Flour sales picked up 
only moderately last week, averaging 
38.1% of five-day capacity. The pre- 
vious week sales averaged 25% of 
capacity, and a year ago 48%. 

Buying interest was held in check 
by uncertainty on price ceiling ac- 
tion and the fact that most bakers 
still have substantial amounts of flour 
booked. Most of the smaller bakers 
are believed to have enough pur- 
chased to take them through the 
crop year, and larger buyers have 
enough contracted for to carry them 
for 45 to 60 days, it is estimated. 

A rather sharp break in wheat 
prices Feb. 19 was considered a pos- 
sible forerunner of some new busi- 
ness, although recent periods of large 
sales have been accompanied by 
wheat market advances. Reductions 
of up to 10¢ sack were made possible 
by the wheat decline and a stronger 
millfeed market. 

Family flour trade was light as 
prices held unchanged. Directions 
picked up, however, and there was 
a scattering of price-date-of-shipment 
business. 

Rumors of possible export business 
were quite widespread following the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s de- 
cision to limit International Wheat 
Agreement subsidies to flour. How- 
ever, the refusal of USDA to allow 
subsidies on sales made to Italy last 
week put a damper on some of the 
enthusiasm which was growing over 
flour export prospects. Inquiries from 
brokers representing German inter- 
ests were reported, and it was also 
said that Great Britain might seek 
offers of U.S. flour. However, noth- 
ing definite had developed by Feb. 19. 

Mills were still having some dif- 
ficulty getting boxcars, but operations 
last week moved up to 100% of five- 
day capacity for Minneapolis mills, 
compared with 88% the previous 
week and 85% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 93% of capacity, compared with 
87% the preceding week and 85% a 
year earlier 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills increased to 85.8% of capacity 
from 79% the previous week. 

Quotations Feb. 19: standard pat- 
ent $6.20@6.40, short patent $6.30@ 
6.50, high gluten $6.80@7, established 
brands of family flour, enriched $6.75 
@7.85, first clears $646.60, whole 
wheat $6.10@6.30. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales of 
flour were slow to good last week, 
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with most mills indicating improved 
business. Shipping directions slowed 
down, however. Medium-sized baking 
concerns were reported the best 
buyers. Most mills hold order back- 
logs of orders from 35 to 60 days 
Operations averaged 89% of capac- 
ity, compared with 86% the pre- 
vious week and 85% a year ago 


Central West 


Chicago: Mill operations in the Chi- 
cago area have been resumed follow- 
ing the end of the switchmen’s wild- 
cat strike. The freight jam in local 
yards has been pretty well cleaned 
up, but a serious scarcity of box- 
cars now looms as a threat to flour 
deliveries. 

New business last week was mod- 
est and largely confined to small lot 
orders of one to three cars for fill- 
in purposes. Principal interest of 
buyers was in getting delivery on 
previously contracted orders, and the 
combination of shipping instructions 
made a sizable volume. Some _ box- 
cars which were tied up in freight 
jams since early in January just now 
are getting back into circulation. 

Family flour trade was only fair, 
but shipping directions on old orders 
were active as distributors hastened 
to replenish shelves from previously 
contracted supplies. 

Quotations Feb. 17: spring top pat- 
ent $6.35@6.57, standard patent $6.25 
06.47, first clear $5.95@6.38, family 
flour $8.10; hard winter short patent 
$6.1546.25, 95% patent $6.05@6.15, 
first clear $5.67, soft winter short 
patent $6.45@7.67, standard patent 
$5.99@ 7.42, first clear $6.30@6.32. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that 
due to the uncertainty over flour 
ceiling prices, buyers have not been 
too eager to purchase flour and as a 
result new sales are reported as 
quite slow. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, continue to be quite heavy, 
with a continued good demand for 
clears 

Elsewhere in the area, sales of all 
types of bakery flour were very scat- 
tered and spotty. Ceiling talk and 
advancing markets caused both mills 
and buyers to hesitate on new book- 
ings. Some small round lots were 
booked by bakers to replenish present 
contracts, but no general buying was 
in evidence. Prices of all high grades 
were 5¢ sack higher. Demand for 
clears is fair, with prices holding 
at the previous week’s levels. Buy- 
ers do not seem in urgent need of 
the lower grades, and mills are in- 
clined to hold firm in price, awaiting 
improved export demands and possi- 
ble ceiling announcements. 

Quotations St. Louis, Feb. 17: fam- 
ily top soft patent $7.10, ordinary 
$6.25, top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.15; 
bakers soft winter short patent $7, 
cake $7, pastry $6; soft straights 
$6.15, clears $5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.20, standard patent $6.05, 
clears $5.75; spring short patent 
$6.55, standard $6.45, clear $6.35, low 
protein clears $5.55 


East 


Buffalo: While flour production in 
this area was at a high rate last 
week, sales were considerably lower 
than in the previous week. Mills 
were working hard on shipping direc- 
tions, trying to get caught up, but 
a boxcar shortage hampered full ship- 
ment possibilities. 

The best that any of the mills re- 
ported was replacement business to 
the bakery trade. Chains and larger 
bakers were entirely out of the mar- 
ket, having booked ahead previously 
for a considerable time. Increases 
in all flour prices were noted. 
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Quotations: spring family $8.20@ 
8.30, high gluten $7.40@7.45, first 
clears $6.70@6.75, short patents $6.90 
@6.95, standards $6.80@6.85; soft 
winter straights $6.50@6.55, first 
clears $5.70@5.75, patents $6.60@ 
6.75; hard winter standards $6.65@ 
6.70, first clears $6.30@6.40. 

New York: Dullness continued to 
be the only outstanding character- 
istic of the flour market last week. 
Events of the past few weeks have 
combined to make buyers uncertain 
about making new commitments, and 
they have been satisfied to let the 
heavy bookings they made in Janu- 
ary carry them along. 

The railroad tie-ups have jammed 
up arrivals so that buyers are more 
concerned with finding cars that 
have been shipped than in ordering 
out new ones. They are also uneasy 
over the future of flour prices, and 
it is felt that when definite informa- 
tion is available on ceilings, condi- 
tions will be more stable. 

Supplies at terminals continue 
heavy, and information is coming in 
from mills of their inability to make 
shipment until they can obtain box- 
cars. 

There were no reports of any lead- 
ers among the various grades of 
flours. All sales were of the hand-to- 
mouth variety, and the interest was 
so slight that many of the quotations 
were only nominal. Narrow ranges 
prevailed, lacking the incentive of in- 
quiries to produce any concessions. 

Flour exporters who have been 
sharing in a very minor way in the 
flow of material abroad were slight- 
ly optimistic of a possible improve- 
ment in business following the in- 
terruption in the subsidy on wheat 
export sales. With many importing 
countries in need of breadstuffs, it 
was felt that this might be a pos- 
sible stimulant to flour buying. 

Quotations Feb. 17: spring high 
glutens $7.40@7.45, standard patent 
$6.75 @6.85, clears $6.60@6.70; south- 
western short patents $6.65@6.75, 
standard patents $6.45@6.55; high 
ratio soft winters $7@8.10, straights 
$6 @ 6.75. 

Pittsburgh: Last week was a very 
quiet period in the flour business at 
Pittsburgh. Only small sales were 
made in hard Kansas, spring wheat, 
soft winter wheat and family flours. 
Bakers and jobbers have commit- 
ments well ahead and show no in- 
terest in flour priced at prevailing 
levels. Furthermore, with wheat par- 
ity not yet reached, they are satis- 
fied to await further developments 
at Washington on the many matters 
relating to the baking industry. Di- 
rections continued to be good. The 
rail situation is now clearing, and 
shipments are being received at al- 
most a normal rate. 

Flour quotations showed small vari- 
ations from the previous week, hard 
Kansas bakers patents being lower 
by 5¢ and spring wheat patents 5¢ 
higher. Clears continue scarce and 
high priced, but a small amount of 
sales were made to buyers reluctant 
to buy at current levels but now 
in fear of higher prices owing to 
scarcity. 

Quotations, f.ob. Pittsburgh 
points, Feb. 17: hard Kansas bakers 
standard patent $6.22@6.51, medium 
patent $6.30@6.61, short patent $6.37 
@6.71; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.78@7.02, medium patent $6.83@ 
7.05, short patent $6.88@7.10; clears 
$6.65@6.73; high gluten $7.38@7.57; 
family flour, advertised brands $8.06 
8.30, other brands $6.37@7.98; 
pastry and cake flours $5.80@7.78; 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.42@6.70. 

Philadelphia: The recent increase 
in wheat futures to new highs for 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
prompt delivery 


Mpls 
@8.10 $6.75G@ 7.85 $ 
h au 


Chicago Kans. City 8st Buffalo 
$8.20@8.30 


a 


Louis 
Spring family 
Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten . « 6.80@ 7 7 
Spring short ° ‘ 6.30¢ ‘ 
Spring standard . U 7 6.2 

Spring first clear § 5.3 6.004 

Hard winter family “ 
Hard winter short , : ‘ 
Hard winter standard 5@ 6.15 ‘ 5.90 @ 5 


’ 
1 

7.40@7.45 
6.90@ 6.95 
6.80@6.85 


1 
6.70 @6.75 
a 
t a 
2 6.65@6 
20@ 5.35 “5.75 6.30@6 
t 
1 


Hard winter first 
Soft winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
flour, white 
dark 
standard, 


1 
1 
“a 
1 
clear 
1 a 
a 
6.6046 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye flour, ‘ . ( 
Semolina bulk 7 5.45 & 6.64 ‘ 7.27 
gh 
family > 4 5¢ i ‘ 30 
high gluten 7 42 6&2 7 7.57 
short . ° “ 7.00@7 97 @7.07 @7iv 
standard . 75@ 6.85 5.90@7 7 7 7.02 
first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 


Semolina 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 

Hard 


Soft 


clear 
short a4 80 i) 7a@6 374 71 
standard ‘ 55 704 746.57 22 5.51 
family ‘ 
family 
straight 
standard 
white . 6.00@ 6.10 
dark a“ 
standard, bulk 7.09@ 7.19 


Soft 
Soft 6.004 
Soft 


roronto **Winnipeg 
@11.20 $10.95@11.25 
“10.70 7 


10.45@ 10.75 
9.60 


@12.70 a 


Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent 7.5 . 
Bluestem ° oes 5. ° a 
Bakery grades ... a 
Pastry é @6.53 ...@ 


Spring top patent 
Spring second patent 
Spring first clear a 
e ° one Spring exports§ 
**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
$ @52.00 $ @ a“ $ 7) 


49.00 @ 49.7 ‘ a 








Chicago 
Spring bran $55.00@55.5 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


u 
a 58.00 @ 59.00 
midds. * 57 ’ @w53.5 a 
a 
1 


Standard 
Flour 
Red 


midds.t ° »0a@59 56.5 54.75 
dog 


: 1.00 @ 64.00 
60.004 60.5 “ 

Buffalo 
$58.00@59 
58.00@59 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
$ “6 7 


Atlanta 
@62.50 $62.75@63.60 $§ a 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 


Red dog 


a 60@ 64.75 a 
60.00 @ 61.00 a a 64.20 @ 66.00 a 
60.00 @ 61.00 “ 


63.00 in 62.50 6 


5.00 “a 73.06 65.20@ 68.10 u 


Shorts 


@ 60.00 


Spring bran 
Toronto , 


@ 60.00 $ 
{Winnipeg 52.00 @ 60.00 53 


Middlings 
$ “1 68.00 
00 @ 60.00 56.00@ 60.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 
WHEAT 
Chicago—— 
May July Sept 
HOLIDAY 








in cents per bushel 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
May July 





-—— Kansas City —. 
Mar. May July Sept. 
187 
486% 
456 
482 
. 251% 250% 5 5g 5 554 2 yh 246% 47% 7$ 482 
-CORN—- 
Chicago 
Mar. 





-OAT8————_ 


Minneapolis 
May July 


Chicago 


Winnipeg Minneapolis 
May May July 


May July May July 
HOLIDAY 

186% 185% 18k 197% 195% 3 102 

187 18s 190% 199% 198 

188% 190% 192 "4 

189% 194 195 

190% 193% 194% 


Mar. May 
‘ 1014 93 90% 
7 103% 941% 90% 
200% 103% 95 93 
210% ‘ 104% 96% 94 
» 190% 104 96 94 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S 


189% 








as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Feb. 10, and the corresponding date of 
Wheat Corn 
51 1950 1951 1950 95 1950 
3.917 2,518 99 302 387 216 


Board 
a year ago 
Oats Barley 


1950 
Baltimore , 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
A float 
Duluth 
Enid ; 7 22 5 
Ft. Worth 9,719 7,447 32 233 110 
Galveston - 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria . 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


4,901 


Totals /695 173,656 65,473 44,216 14,795 13,397 7,058 
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White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


We are proud of 
SNOBUDDY’S 
position as one of 
the great quality 
leaders in the 
family flour mar- 
ket since pioneer 
days. In nearly 70 
years of milling, 
SNOBUDDY 
has always stood 
for real kitchen 
quality ... the 
kind of a flour 
that builds repeat 
business for 


distributors. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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the season and an accompanying rise 
in flour quotations reduced buying 
interest among bakers here. The only 
activity was a scattering of hand- 
to-mouth orders by smaller operators. 
The latest price advance amounted 
to 10¢ sack over the previous week. 

Most bakeries have contracted for 
their requirements for several months 
ahead, and their stocks on hand are 
unusually large right now because of 
shipping directions issued when it ap- 
peared as if the railroad “sickness” 
strike would cause a tight delivery 
situation 

Mill representatives are convinced 
that the only development which 
would produce a real change in the 
picture would be a sharp setback 
in the market. Some think the re- 
action might occur when the new 
crop growing season gets into full 
swing. 

The action in halting further sales 
of wheat under the International 
Wheat Agreement, with subsidy rates 
continuing on flour sales on unfilled 
quotas, was among the other devel- 
opments contributing to the general 
uncertainty. Bakers were also con- 
cerned over reports from Washing- 
ton that efforts are being made to 
establish price controls on farm prod- 
ucts before they reach parity. 

Consumption of flour remains sub- 
normal. Most bakers had felt that 
the expansion of jobs in industry 
would be reflected in a greater vol- 
ume of business for them, but so 
far this has not materialized. This 
is blamed on the rising cost of liv- 
ing, reducing the amount available 
for sweet goods purchases 

Quotations Feb. 17: spring fam- 
ily $8.15@8.40, high gluten $7.40@ 
7.50, short patent $7@7.10, standard 
patent $6.90@7, first clear $6.90@7; 
hard winter short patent $6.80@6.90, 
standard $6.70@6.80; soft winter 
standard $5.30@5.60 

Boston: Outside of spring wheat 
flours, which were generally higher, 
there was little change in local flour 
prices last week. Springs finished 
10¢ higher on the average, with first 
clears being an exception closing 5¢ 
lower on the outside of the range. 
Hard winters held steady, while soft 
wheat flours closed unchanged to 10¢ 
higher. 

Trading was extremely dull dur- 
ing the week, particularly with the 
grades showing a slight advance. 
Buyers apparently felt that the need 
for incentive buying is rapidly dis- 
appearing and as a result were op- 
erating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
Shipments were higher for the pe- 
riod, but this was more or less the 
result of the switchmen’s strike rath- 
er than any appreciable move to ob- 
tain heavier inventories. Currently 
local quotations are the highest in 
about three years. 

Quotations Feb. 17: spring short 
patents $6.97 @7.07, standards $6.87@ 
6.97, high gluten $7.42@7.52, first 
clears $6.62@6.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.67@6.77, standards $6.47 
@6.57; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.87 
a@7.07; eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@ 7.02; high ratio $7.02@8.12 


family $8.42 
South 


New Orleans: Continued dullness 
prevailed in this market last week, 
with flour sales again of small vol- 
ume and buyers still hesitating to add 
to their present contracts. There was 
a feeling that sales would increase 
considerably on any good price re- 
cessions. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
this moderate business from buyers 
who needed to purchase for prompt 
and 30-day deliveries. Northern 


springs were very slow since the 
greater percentage of the trade is 
fairly well covered and the dif- 
ferential over hard winters adversely 
affected sales. Bakers and jobbers 
were the most active on these two 
types of flour. 

Soft winters from the Pacific Coast, 
Illinois and Missouri met with very 
poor demand, with only an occasion- 
al sale to cover replacement of the 
Illinois-Missouri type. No bookings 
were reported for the Pacific Coast 
types. Cracker and cookie bakers 
report good production, but with 
present unfilled contracts, they are 
reluctant to add thereto at present 
levels. Cake flour sales are somewhat 
slower, likewise deliveries, reflecting 
the slacking off in retail demand for 
bakery cakes, apparently due to the 
Lenten season. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
falling off after the heavy move- 
ments of the past two weeks. Stocks 
on hand are somewhat heavier. Ex- 
port sales to the Americas continue 
quite active, with some good sized 
lots being worked. European in- 
quiries are also active but prices 
are too low. 

Quotations Feb. 17, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6@6.15, first clear $5.45@ 
5.65; spring bakery short patent $6.70 
@6.85, standard $6.40@6.65, first 
clear $6.50@6.75, high gluten $6.85 
@7.10; soft wheat short patent $6.40 
a 6.70, straight $5.95@6.15, first clear 
$5.05@5.35, high ratio cake $6.65@ 
7.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.50@6.65; basis all rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Buying interest in flour 
s rather dull because most buyers 
are now well booked ahead and mills 
are not pressing sales. They are in a 
satisfactory position with a comfort- 
able amount of business on the 
books. Quotations: family patent 
$7.50, bluestem $6.94, bakery $7.11, 
pastry $6.53. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The British 
Ministry of Food is now in the mar- 
ket for April bookings, but so far 
no information has been revealed in 
connection with quantity or prices. 
Among the numerous overseas in- 
quiries at present being considered 
is one from Germany which, how- 
ever, depends upon the finalization 
of a deal for the export of German 
manufactured goods to Canada. This 
business would be for March-April 
delivery. 

Whether much export business 
will materialize is doubtful in the 
face of the Wheat Board’s warning, 
issued Feb. 14, that for the rest of 
the crop year the demand for flour 
is expected to be keen and that 
while the board will continue to book 
flour sales under IWA, mills have 
been warned to exercise caution in 
sales to countries not operating with- 
in the agreement. 

Home consumption continues at a 
satisfactory level with prices even- 
ing off due to the increased export 
demand. Quotations Feb. 17: top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars, with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to 
the U.K., government regulation flour 
$12.70 per 280-lb. to end of March, 
winter ports. 

The biscuit manufacturers have 
covered their requirements of winter 
wheat flour, but the usual amounts 
are moving to retail outlets. The 
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The a 2 dats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
008 8 tte CO. 


Duluth, Misses 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











. 
Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 
ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Kansas City, Kon. 
® Atlanta -Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 





BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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over-all supply is not, however, large. 
Quotations Feb. 17: export $5 per 
100 lb., export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Export offers of high grade wheat 
have been more or less withdrawn 
by the Wheat Board and the scarc- 
ity of winter wheat is responsible 
for an upward trend in prices. It is 
reported that one large mill is offer- 
ing 12¢ bu. over last week’s price 
for good milling wheat. Quotations 
Feb. 17: $2.05 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point 


Winnipeg: More than 343,000 bb! 
Canadian flour were worked for ex- 
port last week, with only 98,400 bbl 
of this amount going to Class 2 
countries, including Indonesia, Leba- 
non and the Belgian Congo. IWA 
countries took the remaining 245,- 
300 bbl., which went to Cuba, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, Venezuela, Panama, 
British Guiana, Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast. There is a fairly good do- 
mestic demand and supplies on hand 
are sufficient to meet all buying 
orders. Quotations Feb. 17: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.95@11.25; second pat- 
ents $10.45@ 10.75; second patents to 
bakers $10.05@10.25 

Vancouver: There was little change 
last week in the general export flour 
picture as far as this port was con- 
cerned. Exporters have been busy 
mainly in filling the recent Philip- 
pine order, with most of their time 
devoted to trying to secure ocean 
freight space. Present indications are 
that in view of the general tight- 
ness of the ocean freight picture, a 
good part of the Manila order will 
not move from here until next month 
although the original order called for 
late February loading. 

The Hong Kong situation continues 
very quiet. Little information is com- 
ing from that port, and no new 
business developed with For- 
mosa. The Singapore situation is un- 
changed, although Canadian shippers 
are still confident fairly substantial 
orders can be worked in view of the 
shortage of supplies and the comple- 
tion of the IWA allocations. 

In the domestic field, business is 
only fair. Recent severe slides on 
both railway lines from the prairies 
following rains in the Fraser can- 
yon have slowed up supplies arriving 
here very considerably, but the pic- 
ture was improving the end of the 
week. This rail blockade also hit 
some flour scheduled for export load- 
ing here. Domestic prices were un- 
changed. Cash car quotations: first 
patents $11 in 98's cottons; bakers 
patents $9.70 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western cake and pastry 
to the trade $10.95@11.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices gained 
$3@4 as a result of heavy demand 
late last week which saw jobbers and 
mixers book forward and nearby 
supplies. Sales, some as far ahead as 
June shipment, were made at $3@4 
premiums over current quotations 
Quotations: Bran $52, standard 


has 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(In cents per bushel) 


Feb Fet 


1 


East Coast 
West Coast 

*Gulf 
Middle 
islands. 


tGulf to Far 


Méediterranean 
Africa and adjacent 


to all of Europe, 
East, all of 


East and adjacent 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


areas 
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midds. $53.50, flour midds, $56.50, red 
dog $58. 

Duluth: Demand was good last 
week, the trend was firm and higher 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $51.50, standard 
bran $51, standard midds. $52, flour 
midds. $54.50, mixed feeds $51.50, 
red dog $56.50. 

Kansas City: Demand moderated 
after an active period late last week 
which pushed prices up to the highest 
level of the calendar year, bran $51, 
shorts $56. Offerings were fair with 
some improvement over the weekend. 
Quotations Feb. 19: bran $49@49.75, 
shorts $54.75 @55.50. 

Oklahoma City: Bran closed $3.20 
higher and shorts $3.80 higher than 
the previous week. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $53@54; mill- 
run $55.10@56.10, shorts $58@59; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, with offerings in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Feb. 16: Bran $50.75@51, shorts 
$55.50@56. Bran advanced $3.25@ 
3.50 ton and shorts $3@3.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Omaha: Millfeed was in good de- 
mand here early last week, but high- 
er prices changed the market into 
little or no demand. Supply was fair 
to good. Quotations Feb. 17: bran 
$51, shorts $56. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Feb. 17: 
bran $58@59, gray shorts $63@64, 
delivered Texas common points; $3.50 
@4 higher on both, compared with 
the week previous. Demand continued 
to broaden, while offerings declined 
in volume. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with bran $2 higher and shorts 
$3 ton higher. Supplies were suffi- 
cient, but reduced running time be- 
cause the boxcar shortage became a 
factor. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $49.50@50, gray shorts $54.50 
@55. 

Chicago: Bran $55@55.50, stand- 
ard midds. $57.50@58.50, red dog 
$60@ 60.50, flour midds. $58.50@59; 
demand fair, supplies fair. 

Toledo: Sales were rather slow 
last week. Mills were troubled by 
the boxcar shortage. Quotations Feb. 
17: bran $56, standard midds. or gray 
shorts $58, f.o.b. mill. 


St. Louis: Much better demand ex- 
ists for millfeeds, but ceiling prices 
preclude the possibility of trading to 
any extent and mills are reluctant 
to offer. Bran $55@55.50, shorts 
$58.50@59, St. Louis. A very un- 
usual millfeed transaction was made 
by a nearby mill several days ago, 
involving more than 11,000 tons of 
which about two thirds were shorts, 
the balance bran, for scattered 
monthly shipment between March 
and the end of 1951. Prices were 
established on bulk St. Louis basis 
at the settling price of the current 
month’s delivery on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade each day shipments 
are made. In the event ceiling prices 
are established and futures trading 
discontinued or suspended, prices will 
be at the applicable ceiling. It is un- 
derstood that several feed manufac- 
turers participated in the purchases. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market continued to display a firm 
undertone despite a reduced demand 
due to the uncertainties felt by buy- 
ers. Offerings are more than ample 
to meet requirements. The Feb. 17 
quotations were unchanged from the 
previous week; bran $63, standard 
midds. $63, red dog $65. 

Buffalo: The millfeed production 
rate picked up last week, and, fol- 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 








Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
— 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 








WANTED — HEAD MILLER, CENTRAL 
States, soft-wheat mill. Needed immedi 
ately. Address 2489, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—CAPABLE, DEPENDABLE, EX- 
perienced elevator superintendent to oper- 
ate, maintain and supervise personnel, 
§00,000-bushel mill elevator, new concrete 
modern equipment, electrically contro da 
and driven. Located in finest family city 
in north Texas. Excellent schools; two col 
leges. Good pay; permanent position. Ad 
dres: i80, Milling Production, 618 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scaies, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
v 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE BELLMAN, 
published 1906-19, are wanted by the 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 So. 6th St 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 





lowing the trend of wheat prices, 
prices were raised somewhat over 
the previous quotations. Distributors 
are noting a better demand. A short- 
age of freight cars is beginning to 
hamper rail shipments. Quotations: 
standard bran $5859, flour midds. 
$60@61, standard midds. $58@59, 
red dog $600 61. 

Boston: A sharp buying boom fea- 
tured trading in the Boston millfeed 
market last week as buyers bought 
heavily in anticipation of higher price 
levels. In the poultry segment of 
the industry considerable confidence 
reigned as eggs and poultry were 
enjoying a heavy demand. Standard 
bran and middlings scored advances 
ranging to $2, while mixed feeds 
pushed up $1. Red dog was $3 high- 
er. Quotations Feb. 17: standard bran 
$62.50, middlings $62.50, mixed feeds 
$65, red dog $73. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand was 
good last week. The weather was 
warmer, and the retail trade bought 
to stock up while good roads to mar- 
kets prevailed. Higher prices of bran 
and millfeeds stimulated demand. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $62.75@63.60, standard midds. 
$63.60064.75, flour midds. $64.20@ 
66, red dog $65.20 68.10. 

New Orleans: The sharp increase 
in millfeed prices brought out a flur- 
ry of buying last week, with mixers 
and jobbers interested in booking 
for other than replacement. Mill of- 
ferings are freer and are being well 
taken in spite of the advance. Bran 
$60.25@61, shorts $65.25@66. 

Ogden: Prices continued station- 
ary last week, with business firm. 
Demand and supply were about equal. 
Mills were operating to capacity 24 
hours daily, seven days a week. Book- 
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ings run into March. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $50, middlings $55; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$57, middlings $62; to California: 
red bran and mill run $57.50, mid- 
dlings $62.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Due to some ex- 
port demand, the market is strong- 
er. Domestic demand continues to 
take all surplus. Quotations Feb. 17: 
bran $60, shorts $60, middlings $68, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: The local millfeed mar- 
ket held generally quiet and un- 
changed last week, although indica- 
tions from prairie mills were that 
offerings would become tighter very 
shortly. Supplies from local mills 
have also become scarce due to the 
recent disruptions in rail traffic as 
a result of floods. Prices were un- 
changed. Cash car quotations: bran 
$54.80@56.30, shorts $54.80@56.30, 
middlings $60.30 @ 62.30 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 
is keen, with the bulk of supplies 
from western mills going to eastern 
Canada. Sales in the western prov- 
unimportant. Supplies on 
hand are sufficient to meet require- 
ments. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $52@ 
60, shorts $53@60, middlings $56@ 
60; small ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra 


inces are 


lots 


Rye 


Rye flour quotations 
15@30¢ sack, reflecting 
a strong advance in the rye market 
Buying interest was stimulated only 
moderately. Quotations: White rye 
$5.45@5.75, medium rye $5.25@5.55, 
dark rye $4.60@5 

Buffalo: Rye 
demand 


Minneapolis: 
moved up 


flour 
with 
sales of rye 
the 
conducive to 
tion of 


continues in 
report- 
baked goods. 
two weeks has 
much consump- 
bread. All rye 
Quota- 
medium 
$5.40 @5.50 


Chicago: Rye business in the Chi- 


good bakers 
ing good 


Weather 
been 


past 
this type of 
increased 
tions: white rye $6.10@ 6.25, 
rye $606.10 


prices have been 


dark rye 


limited to 
one and two carlot 


week was 
run of 


cago area last 
the 


orders 


usual 
The boxcar shortage is caus- 
great deal of difficulty in 
maintaining shipments Directions 
are fair. White patent rye $5.45@ 
5.63, medium $5.30@5.43, dark $4.68 
a 4.80 

New York: Rye flour sales last 
week were extremely light as, with 
advancing markets and a satisfac- 
tory supply position, buyers felt no 
need to replenish. Pure white pat- 
ents $6@6.10 


ing a 


Philadelphia: Another advance in 
the price of rye flour further cooled 
buying interest and the majority of 
using up present stocks 
or taking only the limited amounts 
to meet production schedules. The 
Feb. 17 quotation on rye white of 
$646.10 was 10¢ sack above that of 
the previous week 


bakers are 


St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions were fair. Pure white $5.97, 
medium $5.77, dark $5.22, rye meal 
$5.47 

Pittsburgh: flour 
vanced 20¢ 
tected at 
for a 


Rye 
and 
half 
time by 
was made for 


prices ad- 
buyers were pro- 
the price advance 
some mills. A drive 
sales, but this did 
not bring many buyers into the 
market as they thought prices too 
high. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye No. 1 $6.08@ 
6.25, medium $5.78@5.95, dark $5.48 


$5.35 @5.48. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There is little 
export interest, but home consump- 
tion continues fair. Quotations Feb. 
17: rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.75; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is only fair, with no 
confirmation of any export sales of 
any consequence. Quotations Feb. 17: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.60G 
5.80 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.75@7. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.37 in 100-lb. sacks, Feb. 
19; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


——-BREAL THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL EXECUTIVES TAKE 
MAJOR ROLES IN FORUM 


MINNEAPOLIS Mill executives 
are taking major roles in the fifth 
annual Farm Forum, being sponsored 
at the Radisson Hotel here March 
19-20 by the agriculture committee 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. Theme of the forum is ‘““Team- 
work in World Agriculture, 
Business, Labor.” 


Crisis 


F. Peavey Heffelfinger, executive 
vice president, F. H. Peavey Co. and 
general chairman of the 1948 forum, 
will preside at the morning 
March 20, which has as its theme, 
“Meeting Our Commitments.” 

P. W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and 1950 forum gen- 
eral chairman, will preside at the 
noon luncheon March 20. 


session 


Speakers on the March 19 program 
will discuss “Our Present Capacity to 
Produce.” E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., 
Chamber of Commerce president and 
general chairman of the 1947 forum, 
will preside at the March 19 noon 
luncheon, at which E. Averill Harri- 
man, assistant to the president of 
the U.S., will speak 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


AACC SECTION HOLDS MEETING 
BUFFALO—Thomas Welch, chem- 
ist for the Buffalo office of the Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, described the micro- 
analytical methods used by the Food 
and Drug Administration in deter- 
mination of insect fragment counts 
in flour as the principal address 
at the Feb. 12 meeting of the Ni- 
agara Frontier Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
group held its meeting at the New 
York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences. 
——srean is 


THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
RECORDS HIGHER NET 


Net Income of $2,533,450 exceeds 1949 
—Common Stock Earns $7.11 
on 305,442 Shares 
KANSAS CITY Net income of 
$2,533,450 is reported by Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. for the 52-week fiscal 
year ended Dec. 30, 1950, after depre- 
ciation and interest and after provi- 
sion of $2,150,000 for federal income 


its tax. 

This is equal, after dividends on 75,- 
000 shares preferred stock, to $7.11 a 
share of common stock. This com- 
pares to net income of $2,349,372 for 
the 52-week fiscal year 1949, equal 
after dividends on 76,000 shares pre- 
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ferred stock, to $6.59 a share of com- 
mon stock. 

Earnings a share on common for 
both 1950 and 1949 are computed 
after allowance for full dividends on 
the respective number of shares of 
$4.80 dividend preferred stock out- 
standing at the end of each year. 

Shares outstanding are reported as 
$4.80 preferred, 75,000 on Dec. 30, 
1950, and 76,000 on Dec. 31, 1949. 
Common shares outstanding totaled 
305,442 in both years. 

Net sales for the 52-week year 1950 
totaled $56,685,616, against $55,267,- 
632 for the 52-week year 1949. 


DEATH 


John B. Pymer, 53, secretary and 
treasurer of the Rice Baking Co., 
Baltimore, died Feb. 13. He started 
with the firm as office manager in 
1923. He is survived by his widow and 
a daughter, Mrs. George N. Stone, 
Lakeville, Conn. 








David Schneiderman, 54, sales man- 
ager of the bakery division and 
vice president of the S. Gumpert 
Co., New York bakery supply firm, 
died Feb. 7. He started with the firm 
in 1921 as a food salesman and was 
widely known in the industry in the 
Fast. 


William Maguire, 69, general man- 
ager of the Lang’s Bakery in Buffalo, 
10 years, died in Buffalo recently. He 
had been associated with the firm 26 
years. Mr. Maguire was born in Sel- 
kirk, Ont., and his family came to 
Buffalo in 1914. Burial was in Tona- 
wanda, N.Y. 


Dale Gilman, owner of. Gilman's 
Bakery in Anchorage, Alaska, and his 
wife, Lois, were killed recently when 
the small twin-engine airplane in 
which they were riding crashed in 
southern California. They were end- 
ing a vacation stay in the state. 


J. B. MeNair of Winnipeg, treas- 
urer of the United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., died Feb. 15 while en route by 
train to Phoenix, Ariz. He had been 
in ill health with a heart condition, 
and he and Mrs. McNair were on their 
way for a rest in the U.S. He had 
been with United Grain Growers 38 
years. 


Jule J. Burny, 57, treasurer of 
Burny Bros., Inc., bakery operator, 
Chicago, died Feb. 11. He and two 
brothers, C. J. Burny and George 
Burny, founded the Original French 
3akery 40 years ago, saw the busi- 
ness outgrow its quarters several 
times, and last summer completed a 
spacious new plant. Survivors of Mr. 
3urny are his widow, Mary; a son, 
Robert; two daughters, Mrs. Frances 
McGuire and Shirley, and two 
brothers 


Frank C. Witter, 74, former assist- 
anit general superintendent of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., died 
Feb. 12, following a lingering illness. 
He started work for the Colorado 
milling concern in 1895 as a flour 
packer and progressed to the post of 
general superintendent, a position he 
held at the time the company was 
sold in 1943. Subsequent to that time 
and until April, 1950, when he be- 
came ill, he was assistant general 
superintendent. In 1924 he served as 
president of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. Funeral services were 
held in Denver, Feb. 14. 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 


KING MIDAS @ FLOUR MILLS 


Main Sea ereertiiis.,. ae + & @& £2 +} 2 
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LIQUID, FROZEN, DRIED 
EGG OUTPUT TAKES DROP 


WASHINGTON Production of 
liquid egg during December was rela- 
tively small, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. Production 
totaled 2,393,000 lb. compared with 
39,934,000 Ib. during December, 1949, 
and the 1944-49 average of 8,178,000 





MILLFEED BROKERS 
H. V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 
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lb. With smaller egg production and 
relative high prices for eggs, both egg 
drying and freezing operations were 
on a much smaller scale than a year 
earlier. 

Dried egg production during De- 
cember totaled 549,000 lb. compared 
with 8,737,000 lb. in December, 1949. 
Production consisted of 409,000 Ib 
dried whole egg and 140,000 Ib. dried 
albumen. Total production of dried 
egg for the year 1950 was estimated 
at 91,482,000 lb. compared with 75,- 
962,000 Ib. in 1949 

The quantity of 
duced during December totaled 1,- 
406,000 Ib., 85% less than the previous 
year’s record high production for the 
month of 9,308,000 Ib. Frozen egg 
stocks million pounds 
during compared with a 


frozen egg pro- 


oo 


decreased 27 


December 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








decrease of 17 million pounds in De- 
cember a year earlier and the average 
December decrease of 27 million 
pounds. 

Production of frozen eggs during 
1950 was estimated at 354,148,000 Ib. 
compared with 318,227,000 Ib. in 1949 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHWEST BAKERS PLAN 
APRIL 22-24 CONVENTION 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M The an- 
nual convention of the Southwest 
Bakers Assn. will be held April 22-24 
at the Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by J. R. L. Kilgore, Kil- 
gore Sales Co., secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

Gene Craig, Mead Baking Co., El 
Paso, is general convention chairman 

Further details on the meeting will 
be available from Mr. Kilgore, P.O 
Box 127, Albuquerque. 

BREAD Is 
PRODUCTION MEN TO MEET 
SAN FRANCISCO Dr. Sylvan 

Eisenberg, Anresco, San Francisco, 
spoke on the fermentation of 
raised doughs before the meeting of 
the Northern California Bakery Pro- 
duction Men's Club here Feb. 5 


HE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


yeast 





territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


the West 


A few strictly protected 


F COURSE, there is price con- 


trol on 


DOBRY’S 


BEST and 


BEST of the WEST of the same kind 


that prevails for all flours, but thank 


goodness, there is no limitation on high 


quality. These two famous brands will 


go right on delivering the finest baking 


results that can be had anywhere... 


and making friends for flour distribu- 


tors among homemakers, too. The right 


kind of flour is mighty important to a 


wholesale grocer as a leader for sales 


of many related items. So pick your 


flour brand carefully. 


wrong with 


DOBRY’S 


You can’t go 


BEST and 


BEST of the WEST. 


JED CHECKUM 


The Dobry Quality 


Policeman 

















oma 
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A maid living in New England was 
walking through the woods one day 
and she came to a lovely little lake, 
without human habitation in sight. 

“My goodness!” she thought, “how 
long it I've been in swim- 
ming!” 

On impulse, she took off her clothes 
and folded them neatly on a rock 
and went into the water. After she'd 
had a fine swim, she came back to 
where she'd left her clothes, and there 
was a country rube sitting on the 
rock on top of them, giving her the 
eye. 

The maid was terribly embarrassed, 
but she never yet had lost control of 
a situation. At that moment her foot 
struck an old dishpan somebody had 
lost in the lake years before. Reach- 
ing down, she picked it up and held 
it like a shield to hide herself, and 
marched right up out of the water 
near the bumpkin. 

“Young man!” she demanded stern- 
ly. “Do you know what I think?” 

“Yes'm,” said the character, grin- 
ning wickedly. “You think there’s a 
bottom in that dishpan.” 


e¢?¢¢ 

Easing the engine to a stop at a 
water tank, the old engineer briefed 
his green young fireman. The fire- 
man climbed to the tender, as per 
instructions, and managed to bring 
the spout down all right. But some- 
how his foot tangled in the chain 
and he floundered right into the tank. 
The engineer regarded him and his 
plight with a jaundiced eye. 

“Just fill the tank with water, Son- 
ny,” he drawled. “No need to tramp 
it down.” 


is since 


¢$¢¢ 

wearing a hearing aid 
entered a cab and the driver re- 
marked, “Those things any good?” 
Patron replied, “I would be lost with- 
out it.” “Must be tough to be hard 
of hearing,’’ sympathized the cabbie, 
“but nearly all of us have something 
the matter one way or another. Take 
me, for instance, I can hardly see!” 


A patron 





MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
. and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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eb a? ag that give 
F wr baking consistency 


ce thats hard to beat. 
Ua . 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Facilities for Seruing the Milling Industry 





MEMBERS OrriceE s&s: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE | CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS MAMA C2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. | Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. | SPCRATIAG: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO ¢ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
; | KANSAS CITY « 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











QUALITY THAT 
GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have 

made SUPER-FLOUR a bak- 

er’s favorite are firmly based on 

expert selection of superior 

wheats and good milling tech- 

nique .. . and those two factors 

are the foundation of bread qual- 

ity. You can rely on SUPER- 

FLOUR to be at its uniform nee. 
best every day. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 
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Better sales come from better flours 

. and better flours from better 
wheats. Page Mill location gives 
us a wide area of wheat selection 
across four major producing states. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 


ment in any direction. 


broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets afl the time. 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 


And we conduct our business on 


priceless ingredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. » GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 


a 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 


Stock yards Station 


Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


Co-managers 





R MILLS CO. - 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. . 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RAIN MERCHANTS 


WHEAT - CORN - - FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 


BS th te yk a 


E. M. SUMMERS 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
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HERE’S PROOF THAT WALIER’S SPECIALLY MILLED 
WHOLE WHEAT IS SUPERIOR... 


WHOLE WHEATS 


Research has definitely estab- 
lished the fact that to retain 
the distinctive, nutty, wheat 
flavor so desirable in whole- 
wheat flour, it is necessary to 
grind the wheat on a special- 
ly designed mill so that the 
starch cells of the wheat 


berry will not be ruptured. 


VALIER'S SPECIAL ORDINARY 


Valier’s Special Ordinary 
Wholewheat Wholewheat 


Wholewheat flour ground on a regular 
flour mill does not have the proper 
granulation, flavor and aroma, nor does 
it produce a loaf having the desirable 
characteristics compared with one 
baked from Valier’s Special Whole- 


Volume 


Se Ge GR sb vse citctevecses 


Symmetry 


Uniformity of Bake............... 


External Value .......... 
Texture 

Crumb Color 
re ee 
Flavor 


14 
5 
4 
5 


28 
15 


10 
14 





wheat flour. Consequently, we have Taste siete 18 


installed such a specially designed mill Internal Value 67 


, ’ : : TOTAL SCORE 95 
for our customers’ utmost satisfaction. 


Valier’s special wholewheat flour for bread bakers 
is milled from clean, choice, washed and scoured, 
high gluten wheat ... it has extra strength and 
can be used 100 per cent straight . . . and is the 
best that can be produced. It is milled in only one 
(fine) granulation ... that best suited for the 
production of strictly wholewheat bread of good 
volume, odor, taste and appearance. Valier’s Spe- 
cial Wholewheat is absolutely uniform, has greater 
absorption and the bread will stay fresh longer. 
It will pay you to use Valier’s Special Wholewheat 
flour. There is no substitute. 
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1 6 ELIS ARERR RIN FORE 2 
j . oe 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. prapip city, s. p. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlenta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 





90 John Street 


Dallas, Texas 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_LOUR pomesnic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Carvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








/ lelmnne-Uaavert & Co. 
FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITYVLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 25-27—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; exec. sec., 
Ralph Booze, 325 Kittredge Bldg., 
Denver 2. 

March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 


April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 


April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, $27 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 


April 19-21—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14, 


April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 11384 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Il. 


May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 13-15—National Association of 


Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Broenniman Company 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


458 Produce Exchange 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








ba of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cable Address Dorrracse,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERL 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
OC. I. F, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WuHeratrar,"’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers GLASGOW 
50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Parr,’ Dundee 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College eet 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address Code 
VIGILANT Riverside | 











FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 

Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 














A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1865 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


dam Rotterdam 
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tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 6389 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 


May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 


May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer 
meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, 


July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 


Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 




















ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 N. , KR —— 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY “MEELUNIE” 


Cable Address: “Johnny” (Flour Union, Ltd.) 











Heerengracht 209 
ole AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 

OSLO, NORWAY 

FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED Importers of 

Working Denmark, Finland, 


ante ithe “ea FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 


“Flormel,”’ Oslo 

















() a H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD GENERAL AGENCY : 
T ~ Solicits C ’ i re With Shippers o 
FLOUR AGENT = FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
OSLO, NORWAY SEEDS AND PULSE 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller Sams Vee eat) AMSTERDAM, Z. 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 





Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 











Established 1899 Established 1895 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OSLO, NORWAY Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” Samples and offers solicited 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND D. 3, 15 Neefstrasse 14 


CEREAL PRODUCTS Cable Address; “EINFUHR” 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” into Germany 




















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,"”’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: ‘Grarns,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 











N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


VAN Sa 12 ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








C. MACKPRANG JR. 


Hamburg 36 


Cable Address: Kornmackprang. 


BRANCHES: Bremen + Hannover + Dusseldorf 


Importers of 
GRAIN, FEEDSTUFFS, PULSES 


Own elevators: Port Hamburg, Rethe-Speicher 
Kornhaus Suderelbe. 


Capacity: 1,000,000 bushels. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 





“Golden Loat” That's Our 


The Flour with th 18 “wee tand 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


LO). ) 3 id 5 On ©) O Pr bat OF 
Minneapolis, Minn 





GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








INDEX OF ADV 


ERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Idilis Co 
Acme-Evans Co. . 

Acme Flour Mills Oo. 
Allen, James, & Co (Belfast), 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co.... 
Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling ‘Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn 

Blair Milling Co, 

Blake, J. H. .... 
Blodgett, Frank H 

Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


ahokia Flour Co 
Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mfll & Elevator Co 

r Incorporated r 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

hase Bag Co 

Shatfield & Woods Sack Co 

elsea Milling Co 

thicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
hickasha Milling Co 

Chubb & Son. 

ity Natl. Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix . 
1 David, In : 
do Milling & Elevator Co 
ander-Larabee Milling Co 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 

Dobry Flour Mills, In 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co.. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co.. 
Duncan, Wm, C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 

E trie B. A., Milling Co 
ns Mi ii ng Co 

cvans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co 
Farquhar Bros 
Feast, C. E., & Co. 
Fennell, Spence & Co.. . 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

ir Mfils of America, 
Flynn, John M., Co. 
Fode, Troels 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Fort Morgan Millis 
Franco, Francis M ecee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


— ley Milling Co 
ls, Inc . oni 
Inc . Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Globe Cereal Mills 
Globe Milling Co 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc..... 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co..... 
Green’s Milling Co. 

Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M 

Hammond Bag & =—— Co 

Harris Bros. & Co., 

Harris, Upham & On. ves cen cham 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co.. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc.. 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph .. 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William Milling “Co... 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills.. 

King Milling Co 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. . palS aa tio Sal 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills .. cee 
Lake of the Woods Mi Ming ‘Se. Ltd 
Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, Meu 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd... 
M " Jr 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. “Meelunie,” 

Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc.. 
Milling Engineers, Inc. .. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prev ention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Minot Flour Mill 

Mitchell, E. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H 

Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co..... 


Nehemkis, Peter R., 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearistone, H. 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour “Co 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Wing Milling Co.... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... . 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..... 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. 
Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., 

DUE. DOR B Biisccaccsccrceevsec 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ Co 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
fex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Lta 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co..... 


Valley Grain Co. . 

Valier & Spies Milling Compan 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek Handel 
Maatschappij N. V 

Verhoeff’s Meel-Import 

Vis, P. C., 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. ... 
Watson & Philip, Ltd..... 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour M 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St Chicago, Ill 








“Whitewater Flour” 
W here the 


t Wheat Is Growr 


| WHI WATER FLOUR MILLS CO 





“Ee oye 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. *Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
iard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

















A. the fire alarm system is always on duty for your 
protection, so, too, is the N-A Flour Service Division always at 
your call to help with flour processing problems. In emergency and 
day-to-day standby service alike, progressive mills everywhere have 
found through experience that N-A Service means prompt, 
courteous and practical attention to all the details of flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative — they're located 

in principal cities throughout the country — for details on Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color, N-Richment-A for uniform 
enriching, and N-A Service for relief from treatment worries. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR =" 


NOVADEL-AGENE ..=. 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for uniform enrichment 











ee 
|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Whatever happened 
to the Hoover Report? 


You may be surprised to learn what’s happened to the report 
made by the bipartisan Commission for the Reorganization 


of the Executive Branch of the government. 


\bout 50°; of its 300 recommendations have already been 
approved by Congress ... making possible a saving of nearly 


two billion dollars a year, and improving government service 
in many important fields! 





Today, the increased defense program which everyone wants 


will mean a great increase in the cost of government. To 





build our strength, to prepare for any emergency, we must 


make our tax dollars work harder by saving everywhere 
we can. 


You can do something to help. The Citizens’ Committee for 
the Hoover Report urges you to find out exactly what this 
report contains ... and to support those particular recom- 
mendations which you favor. For free information that will 
help you help your government, write HOOVER REPORT, 
Box 659, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








